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HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete — practical — low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 
useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-50 postpaid in U. S. 
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In a Class by Itself . ... 


TREE EXPERTS MANUAL 


by RICHARD R. FENSKA 


192 Pages of Directions, Facts and Figures on the 


PRESERVATION OF SHADE TREES 


Never Before Presented Under One Cover 
—Authentic and Comprehensive— 


Who Will Read and Profit by This Book? 


Home Owners—Nurserymen—Landscape Archi- 
tects — Fruit Growers — City Foresters — Tree 
Wardens—Municipal Officials—Teachers—Tree 
Companies—Fertilizer Companies—Spray Mate- 
rial and Equipment Manufacturers — Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations—County Agents, ete. 


Well illustrated with Halftones and Line Cuts 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


$4.50 fis" 
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Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















How can I kill the alge which grow on the surface of the sand in 
which I raise seedlings? 

If sand and containers are both given a few minutes in water 
heated to about boiling point in advance of sowing and any 
water added later is also boiled the alge problem should be 
settled. It is sometimes possible to kill algz on the soil in pots 
with safety to the plants in them by applying water heated to 
140 degrees. Also, alge do not grow in darkness. 

* * * * 


How should I go about ridding my lawn of gill-over-the-ground, 
Nepeta hederacea? 

The common advice is to rake the branches into a vertical 
position and mow closely. However, there is promising evidence 
that spraying with low concentrations of ammonium sulfamate 
will kill the weed without seriously injuring the grass. The 
advice of the manufacturer should be followed. 

* * * 4 


The leaves of our blackberries are now covered with rust-colored 
spots. What should we do? 

About all that can be done is apply a weak spray of Bordeaux 
mixture. Also, old stems should be removed at ground level 
after fruiting. Fortunately this leaf spotting does not usually 
interfere with the fruiting of blackberries that are otherwise 


culturally well-off. 
> * * * 


How can I fight grasshoppers? 

The generally accepted method for the control of grass- 
hoppers is the use of a poison bait such as that spread early in 
the season to kill cutworms. Grasshoppers feed most in early 
morning at times when the temperature ranges between 65 and 
90 degrees. Repeated applications of the bait on successive 
mornings is recommended. 

* * * * 


What precautions should I take when transplanting old plants of 
delphinium? 

Healthy plants which are watered thoroughly a day or two 
in advance of lifting and cut down—or partially cut down—at 
the time of moving can be transplanted bare-rooted. In fact, 
careless handling of those dug with balls of soil can lead to 
serious root injury from the disruptive action of the sheer weight 
of moist earth. 





























Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1942-43 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition ts 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word ‘‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, howevei. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1942 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1943 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1943. 
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UP TO five per cent by volume of wet, weathered sawdust can be added 
to the compost pile. 


DIVIDE and replant oriental poppies while they are dormant, covering 
the crowns with at least two inches of soil. 


IF STRAW mulch is lifted with a fork and let fall back in place, any 
weeds coming through the mulch will be smothered. 


SPRING-set trees and shrubs in well-drained sites should be given 
periodical and thorough waterings in dry hot weather. 


WHEN digging potatoes avoid letting them lie for hours in the hot sun. 
They should go into shade, or better still, darkness, as soon as dry. 


DIVIDE and replant bearded irises now that their rhizomes are fully 
developed. All diseased and insect-infested portions should be de- 
stroyed in the process. 


EVERGREENS can be transplanted towards the end of the month. 
Watering before lifting is fully as important as that done after trans- 
planting. 

VOLUNTEER phlox seedlings of unpleasant bloom color can be pre- 
vented from springing up next year by cutting the faded blooms this 
season, before the seeds are shed. 

WHEN pulling carrots remove the tops at once to preserve water and 
sugar content. Commercially grown offerings of carrots shipped with 
their tops intact lose 50 percent more water than cut-off ones. The 
latter are the best “‘buy.”’ 


A TIN vase or can used as a holder for flowers just picked, can be pre- 
vented from rusting on the inside by pouring in a small quantity of 
melted paraffin and rotating over a warm stove until the inner surface 
is coated to sufficient height. 

THE PICKING of leaves for drying of such perennial herbs as sage 
should be concluded late in the month since excessive loss of foliage 
after September 1 may endanger the life of the plants during next 
Winter. 


STRAWFLOWERS and other everlasting blooms should be cut before 
they are fully open. Cut on a hot day and dry in the shade in bunches 
hanging head down. Sprays of gypsophila intended for drying are 
usually cut in full bloom. 

THERE is little which can be done now about protecting the foliage of 
fruiting apples, flowering crabapples, and hawthorns infected by 
cedar apple rust. A continual coating of sulfur on both surfaces of all 
leaves earlier might have helped keep them healthy. 

KEEP the weeds out of strawberry beds to give the runner plants oppor- 
tunity to establish themselves. In the home garden where water is 
available and cultivation possible, new beds may be set in August 
using home-grown runner plants. If purchased, August-set plants 
should be pot grown. 


PANSY seeds should not be permitted to dry out after sowing. A mulch 
of burlap or thinly spread hay will help to keep the moisture in the 
seed bed constantly. The seedlings should be transplanted into a 
frame or other bed in which they can be protected over Winter. It is 
not too late to sow seeds. 

THE VICTORY garden will be more essential than ever next year. 
Turn under sod or weeds on unused land intended for enlargement or 
relocation of the vegetable garden next season. Manuring followed by 
a Winter cover crop, such as rye, will put it in better condition for 
planting next year. Make compost piles to enrich the area now in 
crops. 


POISON ivy in acid soils is more easily killed by borax than plants 
growing where the soil is neutral sweet. In limestone areas, the dosage 
should be 15 pounds per square rod spread evenly on the soil beneath 
the plants. Borax is also injurious to most shrubs and small trees 
lacking deep roots, including blueberries, dogwoods, raspberries and 


the clematis. For killing by spraying of the foliage, ammonium sulfa- 
mate should be used, if available. 
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E abnormal conditions now prevailing 
make it necessary to again confine the publi- 
cation of Horticulture to one issue in August, the 
mid-August number being omitted. The maga- 
zine will again be issued semi-monthly beginning 


























OMPLAINTS come from Oregon, and apparently with some justification, 
that most notes published in the East describing shrubs and trees, as well as 
some other plants, are highly inaccurate so far as the Pacific Coast is concerned. 
The statement is made that the lush climate of Oregon produces plants which 
grow almost twice as large as catalogues and magazine articles indicate. Thus 
Mahonia aquifolium is said in Eastern catalogues to grow two to three feet high. 





This seems like an absurd statement to residents of Oregon, who see their state 
flower reaching a height of six or seven feet in scores of places. 


Pyracantha coccinea lalandi is described in the catalogues as reaching a height 
of 15 feet, while in Portland the flowers may be picked from the attic windows. 
Oregon rosarians grow polyanthas to a height of four feet instead of the 18 inches 
described in the catalogues. 


Confirmation of these claims was found in the accompanying illustration from 
a photograph made several years ago at the home of Mrs. James M. Clapp in 
Medina, Wash. The flowers shown are auratum lilies, the tallest of which bloomed 
12 feet into the air, far above the head of the woman who grew them. No wonder 
amateurs in the Northwest say that Eastern catalogues and Eastern articles are 
inisleading. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HARVEST SHOWS FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


throughout the country. They will come as a logical 

sequence to the 20 million victory gardens which are at 
this moment working to improve the food situation. These 
shows have great war-time value. If they are conducted with- 
out too much fanfare and on an inexpensive basis as local exhi- 
bitions, they will do much to foster a wholesome community 
spirit, along with zestful competition and a better understand- 
ing of what constitutes good horticulture. 

Perhaps the primary purpose of these shows in the minds of 
those promoting them is to bring about an even greater exten- 
sion of the home garden movement next year, with a consequent 
increased production of home-grown vegetables at a time when 
they are certain to be needed. This is as it should be, but the 
incidental benefits in the way of community betterment and re- 
newed interest in gardening are not to be overlooked. 

It is evident that present-day conditions do not warrant hold- 
ing shows in locations which will require much travel on the 
part of either exhibitors or visitors. It will be much more desir- 
able to hold a series of community shows than one large central 
show in all sections where travel by public conveyance is out of 
the question. 

Community shows without money prizes and without a 
charge for admission undoubtedly will meet the present-day 
situation very satisfactorily. However, if 
several shows are staged in a large suburban 
town or in a thickly settled county, it 
should be possible for county or town offi- 
cials to arrange for certain portable exhibits 
which can be taken from one show to 
another. 

Such exhibits might well take the form 
of model storage rooms or examples illus- 
trating other methods of storage—outside 
root cellars, barrels buried in the earth, pits 
and the like. State colleges, extension serv- 
ices and county schools may be helpful in 
this matter. It is important to have the 
co-operation of 4-H clubs or other junior 
organizations, and such canning exhibits 
as they may put up may perhaps be trans- 
ported from show to show. 

It may be possible, too, to have a certain 
degree of competition among different 
shows in a town or county with prizes for 
the largest squash, best plate of tomatoes 
or something of the kind. 


V thronsho harvest shows will be held again this year 
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Barefoot play blue birds blue skies 
Funny bugs that crawl and climb, 
Butterflies with flower wings 
Flowers bright as butterflies — 
Thank You for the summertime 
And the things that summer brings. 


Obviously, the services of a local or county agent will be 
needed and it is reasonable to expect assistance of this kind, par- 
ticularly as most communities have garden supervisors who are 
giving their time to the inspection of local gardens throughout 
the season. 

These men should not be overworked, however. It is best 
that each local show be staged by a local committee, the mem- 
bers of which shall make a point of soliciting exhibits from 
their neighbors, as well as giving instruction about classes and 
rules. The latter, incidentally, should be few and briefly stated, 
but their value must not be overlooked. 

Much can be gained by having a schedule which can be fol- 
lowed at all the shows in any town or county. It is expected 
that the garden committees in some states will issue sample 
schedules which can be used in a general way. 

Experience seems to have proved that much time, labor and 
many unnecessary headaches can be avoided if no admission fee 
for these shows is charged. If there is a desire to raise money 
for the army and navy or for some other war-time purpose, this 
can be done very satisfactorily by having a ‘‘wishing well’’ or 
some other receptacle, perhaps a huge pumpkin, into which con- 
tributions can be dropped. This is an excellent project, although 
the controlling factor in staging all shows should be a purpose 
to arouse greater interest in gardening and to promote the pro- 

duction of home grown food on an even 


the S wider scale next year. 
“Ong This fact being accepted, it becomes evi- 
OA. dent that each show should be judged by 
% its educational accomplishments. Those in 
~ © charge should see to it that the fruits, vege- 


tables and flowers shown should have at 
least reasonably high quality with relation 
to exhibition standards. It is desirable that 
varieties should be named when possible. 
Canned fruits and vegetables, and in cer- 
tain sections, fruits and vegetables pre- 
served by drying, brining or by other 
methods, should be exhibited. Methods 
of storing already mentioned are equally 
important. 

Nothing has been said so far about flow- 
ers, but they should have a place in these 
shows and classes provided for them. No 
doubt it will be wise in many instances to 
hold harvest shows in conjunction with 
Fall dahlia shows. 

What has been said so far is more or less 





routine in its character. Many show com- 
mittees will devise original exhibits which 
will give their exhibition special interest. 
It may be possible to have an exhibit of 
edible weeds, each being properly named. 
There are men and women in many com- 
munities who are well informed on this 
subject. 

County agents or extension service men 
may be able to show how soil testing is 
done. The writer remembers an exhibition 
in Syracuse, N. Y., at which a soy bean 
exhibit aroused much interest. A Chinese 
girl in costume demonstrated methods by 
which to prepare soy beans for the table. 

Many colleges and schools and experi- 
ment stations can provide an exhibit of 
garden insects which will be both interest- 
ing and helpful. 

If members of the garden clubs can be 
induced to set up table arrangements, they 
will help to add interest to the shows, and 
classes of miniature exhibits are always 
well received. Decorative classes for men 
only frequently create amusement. Some- 
times it is possible to have an exhibit of 
photographs, showing local gardens of 
special interest. 

Finally, gourds may well have a place 
in the harvest show. There is wide interest 
in gourds, which appear in great variety 
and in many unusual forms. They always 
add to the value of a show. 








Canning Score Cards 


O MANY inquiries are being 

made for scales of points to be 
used in judging canned fruits and 
vegetables, jams and preserves that 
score cards covering all these items 
have been prepared by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. Copies 
will be sent on application without 
charge. Address Secretary, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 




















Ash Rust Very Common 


DISEASE of the leaves and twigs of 
ash trees has been particularly preva- 
lent this year. It is the rust fungus, which 
causes swellings and distortions of tender 
tissues. From the swollen spots are pro- 
duced tiny blister-like bodies which, when 
ruptured, release orange-colored spores. 
Ash rust is known to occur with some 
regularity in the states east of the Great 
Plains, but outbreaks of the disease vary 
greatly in severity from year to year. 
Abundant rainfall when ash foliage first 
appears and during its early development 
is favorable for heavy infection. The trees 
are reinfected from marsh grasses, the alter- 
nate hosts. 








data. That would be amateurish. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE PLANT PSYCHOLOGIST 


T IS not enough for the gardener to know his plants and what they want. The 

botanist and the plant collector may stop there, but the gardener is an artist. He 
uses plants to build his picture. They are not an end in themselves. They are his 
medium with which he carries out his fancy and his will. The good gardener has 
common sense. He will not ask a plant to do what it cannot or does not like to 
do, for that would defeat his own purpose. His plant must grow for him willingly, 
as though it were having its own way. But it is not. It is behaving as the clever 
plant psychologist intends when he makes his landscape scheme. 

Consequently the tyro gives himself a parallel course in plant study while he is 
getting acquainted. He will not treat his whims of like and dislike as reasonable 


As a practical man he will find out how the plant can be used to serve him— 
how much will it endure his clipping or his trampling—how much light will 
filter through the foliage. Is it clean or do leaves and flowers make a mess? Is it 
strong in the wind or easily broken? Will it hurry to grow for the impatient 
gardener or is it for Mr. Newlywed’s grandchildren? 

He will learn that plants are amenable, balky; tidy, dirty and sprawling; sturdy, 
weak; fast, slow; gloomy and cheerful. They have about as many variable charac- 
teristics as he finds in people. He will learn to balance good points and bad to find 
the compromise which in the long run will best fit his purpose. 

Our tyro is also an artist about to build a picture. He notices that one plant 
has glistening foliage, thick and leathery. Another is thin and translucent. One 
makes a bump against the sky, another feathery lacework. Leaves and flowers run 
along the stem of the redbud. Branches of the oak are clean and bare. 

“What is that dark, rugged trunk?’’ he asks. Is the silky, silver stemmed beauty 
beyond a beech? What is that cone of white flowers on the mountain side? A 
thorn? Bah! It smells like dead fish. Why keep this no-account bush? Can it be 
that which fills the air with perfume? What is that clear, sweet note like distant 
cellos? Bees in the linden. Remember that. 

On he goes throughout the season, making mental notes of bark, flowers and 
foliage and how they change—their color, texture and general effect. He tucks 
away souvenirs like pretty pieces of glass that will be ready at his elbow when the 
time comes to put together the stained glass window. 


——Fletcher Steele. 
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Japanese Beetle Active 


HE Japanese beetle has appeared and 
the next few weeks will tell the story 
as to the relative abundance of the pest. 
There is a report of extraordinary abun- 
dance in areas around New Haven, Conn., 
but there are signs of a marked decrease in 
sections of Maryland, perhaps explained 
by the systematic production and distribu- 
tion of the milky disease in that state. The 
milky disease is promising and there is a 
reasonable possibility of its proving to be a 
somewhat general control of this well- 
known and most annoying pest. 
Meanwhile, one should watch grape- 
vines, the Virginia creeper, sassafras, horse- 
chestnut and other favored food and plants 
for the characteristic browning produced 
by beetle feeding. Protective spraying for 
such a pest as this is much more satisfactory 
than attempts at control after the beetle 
has become extremely abundant. The Jap- 
anese beetle is only one of the pests likely 
to injure trees and seriously limit the pro- 
duction of food crops. 


Help From Woodpeckers 


S THE Dutch elm disease is spread 
from tree to tree by the elm bark 
beetle and as woodpeckers are known to 
devour these bark beetles, the woodpeck- 
ers may aid in checking the spread of the 
disease. 

This is the reason for an experiment 
now under way in Massachusetts, where 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society and 
the Massachusetts Forest and Park Associa- 
tion have co-operated in an effort to build 
up the woodpecker population and deter- 
mine whether woodpeckers will cut down 
the bark beetle hordes. 

Houses designed for occupancy by flick- 
ers and hairy woodpeckers have already 
been distributed and erected on the proper- 
ties of Rodney S. Jarvis, Great Barring- 
ton; Mrs. Rodney Williams, New Marl- 
boro; D. P. Morgan, Stockbridge; Rev. 
Anson P. Stokes, Lenox, and Mrs. Thomas 
H. Blodgett, Great Barrington. 

Surveys are being made of the present 
woodpecker population. The boxes will 
be checked from year to year to see to what 
extent they are used. Planting of food 
plants favored by the woodpeckers will be 
undertaken if such plants are found to be 
lacking. Further studies will then be made 
into the insect situation and the value of 
the idea of increasing the woodpecker pop- 
ulation as a means of fighting the Dutch 
elm disease. 


Barnes Foundation Arboretum 


HE Arboretum of the Barnes Founda- 

tion, Merion, Pa., will resume its 
classes September 15, 1943, in botany. 
horticulture, and allied subjects. A de- 
scriptive circular of the courses will be 
sent upon application to the director at 
the address given above. 
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WHEN TO PICK THE VEGETABLES — 


Table quality depends greatly upon the 
gardener’s understanding of this subject 


growing, canning and storing as 

many products of the garden as possi- 
ble in this year of stress and strife. Never- 
theless, there is no reason why attention 
should not be given to quality, with em- 
phasis on the need of harvesting the vari- 
ous vegetables at just the right moment. 
Some examples hardly need be pointed out. 
All gardeners know that spinach will be- 
come tough and bitter if allowed to grow 
too long and the same holds good of most 
lettuce varieties. As a matter of fact, very 
many garden makers still cling to Iceberg 
and other tight-head lettuce varieties, with- 
out realizing that most of the vitamins are 
to be found in the green leaves. Loose- 
leaved lettuce has several advantages in the 
home garden but it, too, must be used 
when young. 

Garden makers who have failed to ac- 
quire a taste for Swiss chard and New Zea- 
land spinach have, as a rule, failed to do 
their harvesting at the right time and in 
the right way. Swiss chard can be used for 
the table when a foot high and should al- 
ways be kept low by using the tender 
young leaves for the table and throwing 
away the remaining leaves as they get too 
old. In England the whole plant is often 
cut off just above the roots. It soon throws 
out a new top. With New Zealand spin- 
ach, too, only the young leaves or the tips 
of old leaves should be used. With this fact 
in mind, all garden makers who have a 
taste for greens will find both Swiss chard 
and New Zealand spinach decidedly palat- 
able. 

String beans are at their best when they 
snap readily and have soft, pliable tips. 
Really, this term “‘string’’ beans should be 
done away with. It would be better to say 
“snap” beans, for the strings have been 
pretty well eliminated from the best varie- 
ties. 

Shell beans must be left, of course, until 
the pods are full, but if they are allowed to 
stay on the vines, production will cease. 

As a rule, amateurs are instructed to 
leave their surplus beans on the vines until 
they have dried, then harvesting them for 
Winter use. This practice can be followed, 
of course, but the truth is that shell beans 
are much more satisfactory for Winter use 
if picked when still edible and the pods 
allowed to dry in the sun. 

Lima beans are at their best if picked 
when still green. The condition of the pods 
can be determined by pressing the blow end 
between the thumb and finger. If it feels 
spongy, one may be sure that the beans 
are fully grown and ready for the table. 
If, on the other hand, it is hard, that fact 
indicates that the pod still contains mate- 
tial to be absorbed by the bean. Lima 
beans ripened on the vine, or picked and 


F eowine. realizes the necessity of 
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ripened in the sun, can be kept for Winter 
use. As a matter of fact, it is better to give 
a little extra ripening to the beans which 
have been left on the vine by spreading 
them on a paper in a sunny room. They 
can be kept in paper bags for Winter use. 

Probably many amateurs will be grow- 
ing kohlrabi this year for the first time. 

The point to remember is that this vege- 
table becomes woody and unpalatable 
when it gets too large. Perhaps the easiest 
advice to remember is that kohlrabi should 
not be any larger than a tennis ball when 
picked for the table. With frequent plant- 
ings, a supply can be kept coming along 
throughout the Autumn months. 

Turnips themselves must not be left in 
the ground too long or they will become 
bitter and tough. We are told this year 
that vegetables should be left until they 
have reached their full growth because in 
this way more food is provided. We are 
told, also, that carrots and beets have a 
much larger sugar content as they approach 
maturity than when they are young. 

Nevertheless, most housewives have a 
preference for young beets and young car- 
rots, and even the most thrifty gardener 
can make no complaint if the thinnings 
from the rows of growing beets are used, 
perhaps the tops and the attached small 
beets at the same time. All housewives 
know that large mature beets require much 
longer cooking than newly harvested, 
young beets. Of course, beets and carrots 
to be stored should be allowed to reach 








Fertilizer Changes 


GENERAL revision of govern- 
ment fertilizer regulations 
promises more nitrogen in the fer- 
tilizer mixtures to be made available 
to victory gardeners next season. One 
important change will be that mak- 
ing different formulas available for 
different parts of the country instead 
of one for the entire nation as at 
present. Victory gardeners in the 
Atlantic coast states will be furnished 
5-10-5, those in the middle-west 
will get 4-12-4, while Pacific coast 
gardeners wiil be supplied with a 
6-10-4 mixture. In addition, small 
amounts of individual plant food 
elements such as sodium nitrate, am- 
monium nitrate, and ammonium 
sulfate will probably be made avail- 
able where needed by home-food 
raisers. The restrictions on the manu- 
facture of the so-called specialty fer- 
tilizers for non-food uses such as 
lawns and ornamental plants have 
not been lifted. 
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full size. Younger beets and carrots are 
recommended for canning. 

Cabbages of the earlier varieties can be 
used when three-quarters headed, so that 
it is possible to have a long season with a 
surplus to store for Winter. 

It is important that Summer squashes 
be picked before the shell hardens. Mar- 
rows are at their best when not more than 
two-thirds grown, but need not be dis- 
carded when they get older, as some kinds 
make good pies. 

Sweet corn more than any other vege- 
table needs to be picked at exactly the right 
time and eaten as soon as possible after- 
ward. That is why sweet corn purchased 
at the stores is never at its best. The time 
to gather sweet corn is when it has just 
come into the milk. Usually this condition 
is indicated by the silk, which turns black. 
Even the most experienced growers, how- 
ever, usually experiment a little by strip- 
ping down one end of an occasional ear 
to see how the kernels look and to test 
them with a thumb nail. 

Another crop which bothers beginners 
and sometimes older gardeners is the musk- 
melon. Muskmelon fruits have little sweet- 
ness and flavor if harvested too soon. They 
should be left on the vine until thoroughly 
ripe. This is why melons grown at home 
are always better than those bought at the 
stores. The right time to pick melons is 
indicated by the stems, which eventually 
begin to crack where they join the melons. 
Then is the time to harvest the crop, for 
the melons will part from the vine without 
any tugging. 

It is possible to begin using potatoes 
while the vines are still green, taking a few 
atatime. Asa rule, however, the potatoes 
will keep better in the ground in the 
Autumn than anywhere else and there 
should be no haste to dig them, and yet the 
garden maker must be certain that they are 
under cover before frost comes. Late pota- 
toes usually keep better in storage than 
early kinds because they are not too ripe. 
It is a good plan to dig potatoes in the 
evening, permitting them to remain on the 
ground all night, then harvesting them in 
the morning. 

It is important that onions be harvested 
before Fall rains come and they must be 
thoroughly cured, when the bulb will be 
firm and not readily dented by the tip of 
the thumb. 

Parsnips, vegetable oysters and horse- 
radish may, of course, be kept in the 
ground all Winter, but it is well to cover 
them slightly until steady cold weather 
comes to prevent freezing and thawing. 
Then they should be uncovered long 
enough to freeze solid. A few may be dug 
in the Fall and kept in a cool place for 
immediate use. 





KEEPING SHADE TREES THRIVING — 


OT the least factor in the care of 
N trees is the timing of ordinary 

operations. In his new manual,* 
just published, Richard R. Fenska gives 
instructions which are unusually clear and, 
therefore, of exceptional value for the ama- 
teur as well as the more experienced tree 
man. He says, for example: 


In the evening, after the sun is down, is the 
best time to apply water to the soil in which 
trees grow. This will give the water an oppor- 
tunity to get down below the surface to the 
roots and thus retard its evaporation into the 
air the following day. 

In the case of a soil with a high clay content, 
a mere sprinkling in the morning is likely to 
produce a sun-baked surface in the afternoon. 
From such a surface water will run off instead 
of percolating into the soil. 


*’‘A Tree Expert’s Manual,’’ by Richard R. 
Fenska. Published by A. T. De La Mare Com- 
pany, New York. Price 4.50. 













































This apple tree apparently standing on stilts shows 
that heart wood is not necessary to the life of a tree. 


A new book as helpful to amateurs 
as to experts in spite of its name 


The amount of water to apply to the roots 
of a tree varies with the air temperature and 
the soil texture. During warm, sunny days a 
tree will use more water than during cool or 
cloudy weather. A sandy soil has little water- 
holding capacity. A clay soil may retain too 
much water for proper soil aération. A loamy 
soil is the ideal, due to its water retaining power 
and adequate aération of the roots of the tree. 

Experiments in the feeding of shade 
trees have indicated that the benefits to 
the tree are about the same regardless of 
whether the plant food is applied in the 
Spring or late in the Summer. Mr. Fenska 
finds that the matter of available moisture 
is a much more important factor than the 
time of the application of the tree food. 

The results of experiments conducted 
by Dr. R. P. Marshall indicate that callus 
development of wounds made on trees be- 
tween February 15 and May 15 was better 
both in the shape it assumed and in the area 
it covered than was that of wounds 
made at other periods of the year. 
Therefore, the scars from pruning 
done early in Spring will heal over 
better than similar work performed 
at other times of the year. The 
author's advice about early Spring 
pruning is as follows: 

1—Removes the diseased wood be- 
fore the fruiting of fungi and thus 
lessens the spread of infection. 

2——-Makes possible the use of rea- 
sonably strong fungicides as dormant 
sprays immediately following the re- 
moval of the diseased wood. This same 
spray also affords a temporary protec- 
tion for the numerous small cuts re- 
sulting from twig pruning and which 
it is impractical to cover with a wound 
dressing or tree paint. 

3—It is the most favorable time for 
rapid blocking of the wood vessels 
with the natural wound gum and the 
formation of a barrier against infection 
through the cut surface. 

However, several exceptions to 
the above general rule are cited. 
The hard maple, the yellowwood, 
walnuts and the birches bleed pro- 
fusely when cuts are made on them 
in the dormant season. They 
should, therefore, be pruned when 
the leaves are on the tree. 

In addition to a rather extensive 
list of tree diseases which should be 
avoided, if possible, through good 
culture and protective measures 
such as spraying and surgery, 
Mr. Fenska lists the environmental 
troubles which can overtake trees, 
as a result of weather, poor grow- 
ing conditions or mechanical in- 
jury. Referring to Winter drying 
of evergreen foliage, he advises 
that mulching the soil will prevent, 
or greatly reduce, this injury. He 
gives as another method to protect 
evergreens against sun and wind 
the use of a canvas or heavy burlap 
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fence during the cold Winter months. Such 
a protection should be about a foot higher 
than the tree. The advice is given not to 
put up such protection until after the first 
good frost. This will permit the foliage 
and twigs to become somewhat acclimated 
to the cold weather. 

It may be said in this connection that a 
latex emulsion which can be sprayed di- 
rectly on the foliage without injury is on 
the market. It forms a thin transparent 
coating which reduces evaporation but 
does not completely arrest transpiration 
from the leaves during the Winter season. 

A valuable portion of Mr. Fenska’s 
manual describes and illustrates common 
shade tree insects and their control. The 
need of spraying, he explains as follows: 

Every tree has its enemies. This is especially 
true when it is growing under unfavorable con- 
ditions. Where insect epidemics or fungus dis- 
eases prevail a systematic spraying schedule is 
essential for the protection of shade and fruit 
trees. Spraying is becoming more necessary 
because of the ever-increasing number of insects 
and diseases brought in from foreign countries. 
The latter are usually more destructive because 
of the absence of parasites in their new sur- 
roundings. Three successive defoliations by 
insects, or disease, will usually ruin the average 
tree beyond repair. 

A spray solution in order to be effective 
must not only contain the proper ingre- 
dients but must also be applied at the 
proper time for the particular insect or dis- 
ease it is desired to combat or eliminate. 
This requires a knowledge of the life his- 
tory of each insect or disease so it may be 
attacked during its most vulnerable period. 
Mr. Fenska explains the different kinds of 
sprays, the chemicals used to make them 
and the methods of their application. 

One way to avoid many of the ills which 
overtake shade and ornamental trees is to 
plant kinds suited to the environment at 
hand, wet or dry soil, fresh or smoky air, 
crowded or amply spaced. For street plant- 
ing, Mr. Fenska evaluates trees on the basis 
of hardiness, straightness and symmetry, 
immunity to insects, abundance of shade, 
cleanliness and longevity. Some trees most 
suitable for home or park planting thus do 
not qualify for street planting. 

Two useful keys for identification of 
trees are included. Both are non-technical 
and should enable anyone to work out the 
names of the commoner deciduous trees in 
both Summer and Winter. 

Another valuable chapter summarizes 
the laws relating to the planting and own- 
ership of shade trees. 

Once grown anywhere, a large tree is 
important as a part of the landscape. If it 
should be destroyed by accident, it also has 
a money value, based on kind, size, loca- 
tion and several other factors. Mr. Fenska 
presents a table or formula by means of 
which this money value can be determined. 
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bloom in the shade. They only wait 

their chance to prove it—if we will 
let them. Many of these plants are old 
favorites which have been growing in 
sunny gardens, and perhaps you have not 
realized how accommodating they are. So 
let us pretend that we are taking a series 
of strolls through some lovely shaded gar- 
dens. We will follow the seasons as they 
advance, and point out some of the plants 
which attract our attention. 

In early Spring little rifts of flowering 
bulbs are tucked away at the base of trees 
—crocuses and chionodoxas in particular. 
Here are rosettes of yellow Winter-aconite 
nestled among snowdrops beneath the 
shrubbery. After the early bulbs fade, the 
trees come into leaf. The outbloomed bulbs 
do not mind in the least resting patiently 
in the shade throughout the season. 

Over in the rock garden among other 
small bulblets is a colony of fritillarias. 
The curious flowers, some like lilies, some 
like tulips, are checkered and striped and 
splashed with the oddest colors. Nearby, 
erythroniums in a variety of colors inter- 
est us, too. You may call them dogtooth- 
violets. Later, a bouquet of grape-hya- 
cinths forms a blue pool of color under the 
rosy blossoms of a redbud tree. 

We note that the Spring bulbs are happy 
among deciduous trees, or where, because 
of walls or evergreens, the sun is kept away 
for half the day. But lily-of-the-valley 
will stand the most shade, as we know, and 
so will the tiny crested and vernal irises 
(Iris cristata and I. verna), excellent in the 
rock garden. Even tulips keep their color 
better and bloom longer if given some 
shade. 

Pleasant shade-loving companions for 
bulbs are bugles (Ajuga), hepaticas, and 
evergreen periwinkle. Bowle’s variety is 
the best periwinkle (Vinca). These ground 
covers will stand a great deal of shade, and 
after their blooming season, they will 
cover the ground with verdure. Other good 
associations with bulbs are wild blue phlox 
(Phlox divaricata) and its variety laphami, 
anemones, violets and fringed bleeding- 
heart (Dicentra eximia). Méertensias also 
enjoy the companionship of bulbs and like 
to be near maidenhair ferns, which unfold 
their fronds as the mertensia leaves die 
away. Most flowering bulbs must have 
light and air and would not be content in 
a woodland tangle, nor would they be ap- 
priate there. For greater success, do not 
plant evergreen ground covers directly over 
smaller bulbs, or they may have difficulty 
in pushing through. 

Spring advances, and, in our minds, we 
wander once more through the shaded 
garden. A large colony of white narcissi 
has naturalized beautifully down the 
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PLANTS NOT AVERSE TO SHADE — 


The number is sufficiently large to 
provide flowers for gardens anywhere 


wooded path. The shade-loving spicebush 
has finished blooming, but the dogwoods 
are in flower. At the foot of a mossy 
boulder, amid ferns, clusters of wood- 
hyacinths ring their bells —- blue, white, 
pink. They have multiplied and seem to 
flourish in almost any degree of shade. 
Great trees cast moving shade on moun- 
tain-laurel, native rhododendrons (Rho- 
dodendron catawbiense and R. maximum) 
and various aZaleas (arborescens, nudiflora, 
rosea, vaseyi, viscosa) as they send forth 
their exquisite blooms. By proper choice, 
succession of bloom may be arranged easily. 
This makes a glorious blending of color 
in the shadows. 

Moving now to the shaded border, let 
us see what grows there in late Spring. In 
addition to the ground covers already men- 
tioned, we find that pleasant little herb, 
sweet-woodruff (Asperula odorata), for- 
get-me-nots and pulmonarias. Trailing 
over the stone edgings is that rampageous 
Jill-over-the-ground, or perhaps you call 
this little invader ground-ivy (Nepeta 
hederacea). Mrs. Wilder used to class 
this as one of the “meek which inherit 
the earth.’’ Farther on are patches of a 
dainty-flowering barren- 
wort (epimedium), the 
leaves of which make a 
pretty ground cover. Pro- 
viding an upright note, 
we see a pink bleeding- 
heart with pale turquoise 
amsonia. 

We stroll on down by 
the waterside where the 
daylilies are well placed 
in intermittent shade. 
They begin to bloom in 
June, and what a wonder- 
ful succession of bloom 
may be had with different 
Varieties! 

When Summer comes 
we study once more the 
shaded parts of the border, 
and among many flowers 
there we find early blue 
monkshoods (Aconitum 
uncinatum, A. napellus), 
and various bellflowers 
(Campanula species: car- 
patica, lactiflora, latifolia, 
rapunculoides, rotundifo- 
lia) and foxgloves. They 
intermingle with the 
white plumes of early- 
flowering snake-root 
(Cimicifuga racemosa). 
Beyond is a group of the 
sturdier varieties of yellow 
and orange lilies (Lilium 
philadelphicum, super- 7 
bum, tigrinum), in com- 
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position with ferns or fluffy-headed 
meadowrues (Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
delavayi, flavum, polygamum). 

The season advances now into late 
Summer, and once more we take stock of 
the shaded garden. A dark green back- 
ground is becoming to the white spires of 
late snakeroot (Cimicifuga simplex). Not 
far away monkshood is still blooming in 
white, blue and lavender, and there are 
other kinds still to come (Aconitum au- 
tumnale and A. fischeri). There are plan- 
tain-lilies, the old-fashioned funkia or 
hosta. Handsome Japanese anemones are 
decorative here in rosy colors and in white. 
Tuberous begonias make brilliant color 
notes, and they like the shade, if not too 
closed in. 

There are so many degrees of shade. 
How can we measure exactly how much 
each plant will take? They behave differ- 
ently in varied localities and under different 
soil conditions. Just give them as cheerful 
a condition of shade as you can, and avoid 
the dusky corners. Give your plants good 
comfortable beds, and board to suit their 
tastes, and they will do a good job for you. 
Speaking of dusky corners reminds me of 





Iris cristata will endure a large amount of shade. 











how pleased I was when first I saw pachy- 
sandra making a nice green carpet under 
trees where grass would not grow. Now 
everyone knows this useful little plant. 

But let us finish out the season. When 
the first tints of Autumn color appear, the 
mistflowers (Eupatorium) and wild as- 
ters (Aster cordifolius, divaricatus, novi- 
belgi) bloom along the shaded woodland 
fringe. Many viburnums (Viburnum 
acerifolium, prunifolium) and dogwoods 
are heavy with berries for birds to enjoy. 
When Winter is near, the common witch- 
hazels bloom in the woodland. And so 
the country season draws to a close. 

Many of us are now kept in town. Let 
us see what does well there through the sea- 
sons. What will grow under adverse city 


The snake-root blooms well in partial shade. 


conditions would certainly flourish in our 
country backyards, where there is clean 
fresh air. 

Let us imagine that by television we are 
examining a shaded garden enclosed by a 
protecting wall. The foundation planting 
is a pleasant arrangement of Japanese yews 
(Taxus cuspidata), Japanese hollies (Ilex 
crenata), and privets. For flowering ever- 
greens there are native rhododendrons, 
azaleas, andromedas and leucothoés. Ivies 
of various kinds trail along the ground and 
make patterns on the walls. Hall's honey- 
suckle romps about in odd corners and 
does a bit of climbing, too. Euonymus 
vines and shrubs, Euonymus fortunei in 
particular, are excellent. 

Invaluable flowering ground covers, of 
course, are bugle, periwinkle, and creeping 
Charlie (Lysimachia)—an intermingling 
of blue, white and then yellow blooms. 
Arranged in appropriate composition are 
Christmas ferns with the Canada may- 





flower, wild violets and lily-of-the-valley. 
Plantain-lilies with their decorative leaves 
and charming flowers bloom a long while. 
The dainty Silver-lacevine (Polygonum 
auberti) festoons itself in clouds of white 
flowers in late Summer. 
—Harriet K. Morse. 

New York, N. Y. 


“P.D.B.” for Controlling Ants 


OR years the Department of Agricul- 

ture in Washington has been recom- 
mending the use of carbon disulphide as a 
quick and easy way of eliminating ants 
from gardens. This is still a good method, 
for a teaspoonful of this material poured 
into a hole punched in the ground to the 
depth of a foot will produce 
a gas which will fill the nest 
and destroy all the occupants. 
However, this material is 
rather dangerous, for it can be 
ignited even by a cigarette and 
is very injurious if inhaled. 

Accordingly, the govern- 
ment is now recommending 
“P.D.B.”’, which is the popu- 
lar abbreviation of paradi- 
chlorobenzene, a mouth-filling 
name which most amateurs 
avoid, although many house- 
wives are already familiar with 
the material as a remedy for 
controlling moths in the house. 
It appears that this material 
is as fatal to ants as to moths, 
while more convenient to buy 
and much safer to use and store 
than carbon disulphide. 

“P.D.B.”" crystals can be 
obtained at drug stores and are 
not expensive. The gas which 
they release is not inflammable 
or explosive. Ant colonies are 
treated by punching holes in 
the ground and pouring two 
or three teaspoonfuls of the 
crystals into each hole, some 
soil then being run into the 
holes. “‘P.D.B.’’ generates its gas more 
slowly than carbon disulphide, but gradu- 
ally does its work. It may be said in pass- 
ing that this work is done more quickly 
when the weather is warm. Sometimes 
ants are found living in the decayed wood 
of trees and shrubs. Under such conditions 
“P.D.B.”” does not serve as well as carbon 
disulphide, the use of which is advised 
under such conditions. 

It is quite possible that this new mate- 
rial, like carbon disulphide, will prove 
most injurious to growing plants if it is 
used in the garden, in which event it may 
be better to use one of the poison baits or 
syrups sold for the purpose in the stores. 
One such syrup can be made at home by 
using four ounces of sugar and one-half 
ounce of tartar emetic to a quart of water. 
Of course, this material is poisonous. The 
best way to use it is to soak a wad of cotton 
in the material and place the wad in a box 
or some other container near the nest. The 
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ants will carry the poison syrup to the col- 
ony, feeding it to the immature ants, thus 
destroying them. 

Whatever injury may be done to grass 
by the use of ‘P.D.B.”’ or carbon disul- 
phide is inconsequential. The ants them- 
selves may do considerable damage to 
lawns as well as making them unsightly, 
for by tunnelling among the roots, they 
cut off the normal supply of moisture. 


The Dwarf Sweet Williams 


IKE most of those who read these words, 
I have grown up with sweet williams 
and need no introduction to the delightful 
dianthus family. Last season less and this 
season more, I have made acquaintance 
with a junior member of the family which 
is quite unlike the conventional sweet 
william, although the flowers are much the 
same. 

These dwarf sweet williams, planted so 
as to form a border, are most delightful 
and attract attention far more than the just 
beginning normal members of the family 
do. I can insist that anyone who will get 
the right dwarf sweet william strain will 
surely be happy about it. He will come to 
have an early abundance of low-growing 
plants with rounded outline and a com- 
plete coverage of flowers of most attractive 
colors. So far none of these flowers has had 
the less desirable dirty pink which one 
sometimes finds in the regular family. 

At “Breeze Hill’’ we have depended 
upon white English daisies and the Siberian 
wallflower for several beds and they have 
done a good job. Now that they are fad- 
ing, the dwarf sweet williams nearby add 
the necessary color to justify the greenery 
which age is bringing to this 30-year-old 
garden. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Blackberries and Sabatia 
WX THEN blackberries are ripe the 


sabatia blooms. One who goes 
seeking the fruit to feed the body some- 
times comes across a patch of the flowers 
to feed the soul. A very tasty bit for any 
soul are the rosy five-pointed stars of the 
sabatia, suitable for border or rock garden 
if planted in moist peaty soil but some- 
how far lovelier in the wild—on the way 
to or from the blackberry brambles. 

The association between berries and the 
sabatia is one not only of time but of loca- 
tion. Flowering plants, like fruiting canes, 
thrive best in spots that are rich in leaf 
mold and somewhat damp. Ideal is the 
edge of a creek that is full of water in the 
Spring and Winter and never quite dry 
even in mid-Summer. 

Gather a spray of sabatia when only tw< 
or three flowers are open, put the stems in 
deep water at once and see what happens 
For me the blossoms close at night. Then 
by the next noon many new stars shin 
from the pale green sky of foliage. 

—Mary S. Smith. 
Bartlett, Tenn. 
» 
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OMETIMES the Roving Gardener 
goes far afield. Attracted by the expe- 
riences of past seasons when gasoline was 
less precious, he managed to see the Jackson 
% Perkins show at Newark, N. Y., on what 
he believes was its best day. There was in 
view a garden of roses of unbelievable 
beauty and perfection, arranged in beds 
all carefully marked, so that comparisons 
were easy. The best of the old roses were 
there, the very new roses were there, and 
those that hope to be new roses if they pass 
the critical study of the group of rose 
experts centered at Newark were very 
much there. To anyone who believes that 
we can do better all over America than to 
rest on Radiance and its immediate family 
such a visit is of literally tremendous im- 
portance, for at Newark under equitable 
comparative conditions, real rose advance 
could be seen—and was seen. 

Great climbers were, some of them, at 
their very best. Among them was a rose 
reminiscent of ‘‘Father’’ Schoener (as he 
liked to be called) which justified its claim 
to be the largest hybrid perpetual rose, 
with enormous light pink blooms of sheer 
magnificence. Indeed, the fruit of all the 
world’s best endeavors for better roses was 
before us, and that a spirit of tremendous 
betterment has developed since the time 
when in 1906 Radiance was introduced, 
was quite apparent. 


T IS not a far cry from Newark to 

Geneva, or indeed from the rose to the 
apple, both being in the same botanical 
order. On the same trip, therefore, it was 
possible to see what Professor H. B. Tukey 
is doing in selecting and adapting the Mal- 
ling stocks originating in England to the 
new angle of the home garden which in- 
volves dwarf fruit trees. Professor Tukey 
was willing to predict that because of their 
dependability and ease of handling, these 
various Malling stocks so thoroughly 
worked out at Geneva might be the basis 
of modern orchards. To see England’s pet 
quality apple, the Cox Orange Pippin, de- 
veloping fruit three years from the plant- 
ing of a twig was something to astonish a 
garden enthusiast. 

It is quite obvious that the horticultural 
world can well turn its eyes toward the 
grand things being done at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station in 
the direct building up of fruit possibilities 
for the Victory garden. To see good apples 
on small, easily-cared-for trees that belong 
in the home garden, better strawberries for 
that same garden, and, finest of all, a re- 
newed atmosphere of acquaintance with 
the home garden from the productive 
standpoint, was a real reward for the trip. 
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F COURSE, I should not overlook 

another very interesting event. On 
June 15 the New York Botanical Garden 
observed Rose Growers’ Day. This event 
was sponsored by the garden of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society’s New York district, of 
which my good friend Paul F. Frese is 
councilor. With benches and tables set out 
under a large ash tree, the scene was laid 
for a highly interesting outdoor program, 
including several talks on roses and various 
phases of rose growing. 

Lambertus C. Bobbink pointed out that 
a large proportion of the varieties now in 
the garden were planted 25 years ago, 
Madame Leon Paine being the most out- 
standing. Robert Eisenbrown said that the 
hardiness apple cart was upset last Winter, 
when the only protected tree rose which 
came through was Miss Rowena Thom, 
and the only one which survived without 
protection was Carpet of Gold. 

It was interesting to hear Robert Pyle 
speak of the rose garden as ‘‘a place where 
the spirit of beauty can restore the spirit of 
man,’ but I was rather surprised to hear 
him say also that only half as many roses 
would be grown this year as in recent years. 
He was speaking, of course, of commercial 
rose growing and I was relieved to hear him 
say that whatever increase in price might 
come would be very small. 


OR some years now I've been follow- 
ing the work of the government soil 
conservation experts who have been teach- 
ing farmers that on sloping lands the 
straight row is not the thing. That's why 


you now see strips of crops meandering 
over the landscape on the contour, that is, 
always at the same level. Lately, I've been 
trying some of these ideas in a small garden 
which slopes just enough to wash in a very 
heavy rain and I find that in ever so small 
a dab of backyard garden, these conserva- 
tion principles work. The whole idea is to 
break up the distance the water can run. 

A few rows across the face of a slope 
and then a shallow ditch or terrace waste 
no room and stop the wash. Rows which 
curve out and in on the face of a slope 
prevent erosion. Mulching keeps the sur- 
face of the soil open to receive rain rather 
than permitting it to run away. These 
things all work in the small garden, too. 
Anyone who has been gardening on even 
a gentle slope knows that year after year 
the high side gets poorer and poorer, be- 
cause the top soil washes down the hill. 


HERE are few places where beauty can 

not be expressed through flowers if 
sufficient determination exists. There are 
some 300 backyards in the heart of a very 
large city in which flowers are found 
throughout the season. However, I know 
of no other garden that can quite equal that 
of Miss Loretta Mulcahy in one of the most 
congested districts of East Boston, Mass. 
In spite of its limited area, this little 
garden is a riot of color throughout the 
Summer, with zinnias, dahlias, marigolds 
and petunias giving delight to the entire 
neighborhood. I call a woman like Miss 
Mulcahy a missionary of beauty. 





This little backyard garden overflowing with flowers is 
in the heart of one of Boston’s most congested sections. 
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The cause of many sore heads. 


Splinters in the hand are painful. 





Courtesy National Safety Council. 
Tool racks will prevent accidents. 


SAFETY FIRST IN THE HOME GARDEN — 


OST persons are surprised when 
M they are told that farming is one 

of the most dangerous of occupa- 
tions, with accidents, often fatal, resulting 
from many different causes. The fact is 
now being pointed out that even garden- 
ing is not without certain hazards. Many 
persons have been injured the present sea- 
son, although for the most part as a result 
of carelessness or because they have not 
been warned. 

One of the most common accidents re- 
sults from permitting rakes to lie on the 
ground with the teeth sticking up. Count- 
less persons have been injured in the past 
by stepping on rakes carelessly left in this 
manner, the rake handle being thrown up 
with great force against the face or head. 
To a certain extent similar accidents can 
result from leaving hoes and small tools 
with the wrong side up, the danger being 
that someone will be cut on these tools. It 
is important, therefore, that all garden 
tools be placed on the ground, if they are 
laid down even temporarily, with the teeth 
or blades downward. 

Hands may be injured by using tools 
with broken handles or those which are 
split or have splinters. Such tools can 
often be rendered safe for use by taping 
them. 

Many persons have received broken legs 
or have been otherwise injured in the past 
by stepping into holes in grassland sur- 
rounding the garden. Oftentimes holes are 
made by digging out sod or large stones, 
or for some other reason, and left unfilled. 
They are apparent enough until grass 
grows up around them, when they are 
likely to be hidden, producing a constant 
hazard. 

Many gardens which are being worked 
for the first time are likely to have poison 
ivy along the walls or perhaps in the grass 
adjoining the garden. Many painful hours 
may often be avoided by making an inspec- 
tion to locate this pest if it is present and 
eradicate it by using ammonium sulfamate, 
borax or whatever effective weed killer 
may be available. 

Gardeners are sometimes made ill by 
inhaling the fumes of nicotine when spray- 


ing with that material. Care should be 
taken to work to the windward of all 
sprays and dusts. Care should be taken, 
also, to wash the hands thoroughly after 
using any poisonous insecticide and it is 
well to remember that certain of the very 
strong poisons like weed killers containing 
sodium chlorate will cause the rotting of 
clothing or shoes unless removed promptly. 

Wise garden makers do not stand under 
a tree if a sudden thunder shower comes up 
and certainly will avoid touching a wire 
fence during a thunder storm. 

Not infrequently housewives are injured 
when carrying on canning operations. Jars 
must be handled carefully when they are 
being washed and care should be taken not 
to hold jars next to the body when they are 
being sealed. 

Finally, it is important to apply first 
aid to all wounds, no matter how trivial 
they may seem. Even scratches may be- 
come serious if infection sets in. 

A writer in the Home Garden Magazine 
of Portland, Ore., enlarges on this subject 
as follows: 

Most garden accidents come from taking 
short cuts, like standing on a wheelbarrow 
while you lift heavy objects. 

Here are some things that are worth bearing 
in mind: 

Ladders are dynamite unless they are care- 
fully and firmly placed. Don’t assume that 
you can stand on top of a stepladder and, if 
you can get a hand on the top of the climbing 
rose, you can keep from toppling off if you 
lose balance or the ladder slips. And don’t 
forget that climbing roses are equipped with 
thorns designed to hold their weight and sharp 
and strong enough to make hamburger of your 
face if you fall through them. - 

Tree climbing is fun when you're a kid, but 
not too healthy when you are a middle-aged, 
sedentary person. High pruning jobs and high 
climbing jobs are not worth the risk of a 
broken bone or a rupture. Don’t take that 
slight extra chance of trusting your weight to a 
half-inch limb. Either be sure of your ladder, 
or get some experienced person to do the high 
climbing. 

Be sure you keep your knees back when you 
are swashbuckling through the tall grass of a 
border with a sickle. A sickle point in your 
knee cap is never much fun. ~— 

When someone tells you to connect a garden 
hose to the exhaust of your car and kill moles 
with carbon monoxide—listen politely and 
then buy a good mole trap. Half a dozen per- 
sons, some of them experienced gardeners, have 
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How to avoid accidents which 
may prove painful if not serious 


died in this area in the last ten years, while 
rigging up this contrivance to kill moles. If 
cyanide is to be used on moles, also—let an 
experienced operative use it. You'll live longer 
to garden. 

Remember also that trowels are pointed 
instruments and don’t stab your hand with 
your planting trowel. It’s possible—if you are 
hurrying and are sticking your left hand into 
the soil while you are stabbing with a trowel. 

Don’t stoop too quickly among pruned 
shrubs or trees. A poke in the eye from one of 
their tips is no good. 

Toughen your hands gradually and if you 
develop a blister protect it with adhesive tape. 
You can get a nasty, disabling sore place from 
a neglected blister. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
pointed out that it is possible to have even 
fatal accidents in the kitchen while prod- 
ucts of the garden are being canned. Bad 
falls have been caused by carelessness in 
permitting spilled foods or liquids to re- 
main on the floor. Open flames, boiling 
liquids and sharp knives are always dan- 
gerous hazards. 

Finally, care should be taken that all 
canned vegetables except tomatoes are 
boiled for 15 minutes after they are taken 
out of the can and before they are even 
tasted. Most bulletins advised boiling them 
10 minutes, but 15 minutes is better. 
Probably this is not necessary in any part 
of the country where pressure cookers are 
used, if care has been taken to test the 


gauge. 


Staging Amateur Shows 


SECOND edition of the pamphlet en- 
titled Simple and Practical Instruc- 
tions for Staging Amateur Flower Shows 
has been issued by The Horticultural So- 
ciety of Davidson County, Tenn., with 
headquarters at Nashville. This little 
pamphlet sells for 25 cents and gives ex- 
plicit directions for appointing committees 
with a discussion of the work which each 
committee is expected to perform. Garden 
clubs putting on exhibitions will find that 
this pamphlet will help them. Distribu- 
tion is being handled by Mrs. E. A. Berg- 
strom, corresponding secretary of the So- 
ciety, whose home is in Battery Lane, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Preparing Vegetables 


T IS most important that the best use 

be made of all garden fruits and vegeta- 
bles this year, thus avoiding waste. If veg- 
etables are permitted to wilt, they lose most 
of their vitamins and much of their food 
value. The slogan “Wilt not, waste not” 
might well be adopted by all victory gar- 
deners. Most vegetables should be prepared 
for the table as soon as possible after they 
have been harvested, unless they are to be 
stored, but in the meantime they should be 
kept at a low temperature. 

If corn, peas, lima beans and snap beans 
are to retain their quality, they should be 
kept cold and preferably in their pods or 
husks unless they can be stored tightly cov- 
ered in a refrigerator. Broccoli and cauli- 
flower lose their freshness much faster than 
cabbages. It is important to keep them un- 
cut and cold but not too dry. Cooking 
greens should be stored in a covered vege- 
table pan or a waterproof bag after they 
have been washed and drained. They 
should not be crushed together, for then 
they will be bruised. Salad greens and all 
vegetables to be eaten raw—perhaps in a 
salad bowl — should be washed, drained 
and stored in a covered pan, being kept 
cold. Root crops like beets and carrots 
should be stored in a cool, ventilated place. 
Potatoes and onions like a dry place and 
darkness. 

Returning to sweet corn, it is hardly 
necessary to point out probably that the 
sweetness of the kernel disappears very 
rapidly after harvesting. The sugar begins 
to turn to starch almost immediately and 
much of the sweetness disappears unless 
cooking is done within an hour after the 
ears have been harvested. 

Another vegetable which has been 
played down somewhat this year but which 
has much value in the home garden is the 
Summer squash, together with vegetable 
marrows. Perhaps they are not valued as 
high as they should be for the reason that 
they often are not prepared in an appetiz- 
ing way. Boiling is the plan usually 
adopted by the novice but there are better 
ways of preparing Summer squashes and 
marrows, frying and baking among them. 
Probably marrows are best when fried. 
Follow this procedure: Slice vegetables 
into slabs about one-half inch thick, dip 
them in milk in which an egg has been 
beaten, and then after breading them with 
crumbs, fry in deep fat. An ordinary skil- 
let may be used in place of deep frying 
provided that adequate grease is used to 
prevent burning. They may be turned like 
pancakes. 

Still another method of serving squashes 
is peculiarly available to the home gar- 
dener. It is the boiling of fruits which are 
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just a few days old, boiling briefly with 
the skin on and serving them with melted 
butter like asparagus. The Italian marrow 
is especially suited to this treatment. Pick 
it when it is about one inch thick; when 
cold it may be sliced and served with may- 
onnaise. All Summer squashes may be 
served the same way in the baby stage. 


Storing Vegetables in Refrigerators 

Refrigerator storage, to a slight degree 
at least, is always a drying process. Cold 
air absorbs less moisture than warmer air 
of similar relative humidity, but the dry- 
ing process goes on even in the best of 
refrigerators. 

Devices are made for enclosing vegeta- 
bles in more or less tight containers inside 
of refrigerators. These devices sometimes 
are given names that imply that they actu- 
ally make vegetables crisper. This is an 
over-statement. What such containers do 
is to slow down or almost stop the drying 
of the foods therein. Vegetables that have 
been crisped by soaking in cold water may 
be carried for a time at low temperatures 
in tight containers. 


Restoring Shriveled Vegetables 


Head lettuce, cabbage or other salad ma- 
terial, and carrots, potatoes or other root 
vegetables that have shriveled because of 
drying may be improved or sometimes even 
restored to full quality by soaking several 
hours or over night in cold water. The 
colder the water, the longer time such 
soaking may be done without danger of 
decay. 

Sometimes root vegetables so shriveled 
that they are too difficult to prepare for 
cooking may be sufficiently restored by 
soaking in cold water. 


Vegetables in Baskets 


Packaging is perhaps the best way to 
preserve weight and crispness to vegeta- 
bles. The best and cheapest package is the 
veneer bushel basket, with lid and linings, 
such as those in which apples and peaches 
are shipped. Linings may be supplemented 
with other papers, but these must not be 
really vapor-tight. New baskets with 
liners cost 20 cents or more each, but used 
baskets with lids and liners for sides and 
tops usually can be obtained from grocers 
for about five cents each. After extensive 
trials of containers, the Iowa extension 
service recommends the storage by home 
folks of most vegetables and potatoes in 
lined baskets. 

Fans and strong draughts should not be 
turned upon packaged or stored vegetables 
or shrinkage will be increased. 
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Tomato Canning 


EPARTMENT of Agriculture 

home economists say, “Don’t 
use a pressure canner for tomatoes. 
The high temperature of steam 
under pressure overcooks tomatoes 
and robs them of their fresh tart 
flavor and bright red color.’’ Toma- 
toes are one of the cherished crops 
this year in almost every home 
garden. 

Following are recommendations 
on canning tomatoes: 

Sound, ripe, locally grown toma- 
toes are best for canning. Tomatoes 
put up in small batches while they 
are vine-fresh retain more of the 
vitamins and minerals. 

For first-time gardeners, and any 
others who are not experienced can- 
ners, the department has a new 
folder, ‘““Wartime Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables.”’ 




















Corn Earworm Cannibals 


HE corn earworm moth may lay as 

many as 2,509 eggs. Obviously if all 
the small worms that hatch from these 
eggs should grow and mature, using sweet- 
corn as a steady diet, there would not be 
much of a crop to harvest. However, a 
form of cannibalism gives some relief— 
the little worms become dissatisfied with 
their vegetable menu and start eating each 
other. 

Of course, as Sam McCampbell of the 
Colorado State College Extension Service 
points out, this does not free the corn from 
worms, for there usually is one husky 
worm which makes its way down the silk 
to the ear, stopping only long enough en 
route to overpower and eat as many of his 
brothers and sisters as he can. Once the 
worm reaches the ear, control is impossible. 
Accordingly control remedies are designed 
to kill the worm before it reaches the ear. 

The insect-control specialist suggests 
three methods of control: 

1. Poison the worm while on the silk. This 
may be done by dusting the silk with a mixture 
consisting of one part calcium arsenate mixed 
with three parts dusting sulfur. Dust should 
be applied within three or four days after the 
silk appears. 

2. Clip the silk near the tip of the ear and 
burn so as to destroy eggs and worms. Fertiliza- 
tion takes place within four or five days after 
the corn silk comes out and clipping should 
take place on the fifth‘or sixth day. If delayed 
too long, the worm will have reached the ear. 

3. Oil treatment. Use a white mineral oil 
(medicinal oil) containing 0.2 per cent of 
pyrethrum. Apply the oil after the silks are 
wilted or when their tips begin to turn brown. 
Use an ordinary medicine dropper—one that 
when half full will hold 20 drops. This 
amount will treat a small ear: one-half more is 














needed for a large ear. Never use larger amounts. 
The oil, inected into the silk mass of the ear, 
penetrates quickly and kills the worms feeding 
there. 


Drying of Sweet Corn 


ITH a shortage of canning equip- 

ment on account of the war, many 
women will preserve some of their fruits 
and vegetables this year by drying them. 
Corn may be preserved very satisfactorily 
by drying. The Colorado Extension Serv- 
ice gives these directions: 

Use any good table corn, gathered when 
it is right for immediate eating. Work fast 
—never let corn stand very long before 
drying. Husk the corn, and remove any 
blemishes. You do not need to silk it—the 
silks separate easily from the kernels after 
they are dried. Steam the corn for ten 
minutes or boil it from eight to twelve 
minutes, or until the milk is set. Then 
drain the corn, cool it, and cut it from the 
cob. 

To dry the corn by controlled heat, 
spread the kernels on trays one-half to 
three-fourths inches deep and dry at 130 
to 140 degrees Fahrenheit. Stir to separate 
the grains. While drying, the corn should 
be moist to the touch and cooler than the 
air flowing over it. 

Properly dried corn is hard, brittle, and 
semitransparent. The kernels break cleanly 
when crushed. Seal dried corn immediately 
in moisture-proof containers and store in 
a cool, dark, dry place. Examine them 
once in a while. If you see any signs of 
moisture, reheat the corn to 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and reseal in the containers. 

Wire trays or screens, or slat trays cov- 
ered with cheese cloth, are best because they 
let air circulate under the corn as well as 
over it. 

Dry the corn on an outdoor shelf, a roof 
slanting to the south, or in sunny win- 
dows. Stir it two or three times each day 
while it is drying. Take it in at night and 
whenever rain is expected. Pack and store 
it as described above. 


Simple Home-Made Duster 


ERE is a home-made duster for apply- 

ing insecticides, a duster that does not 
cost a cent to make and works well, on 
either flowers or vegetables that respond 
to dusting from the top. 

Only three items are needed, an empty 
screw-top glass coffee container such as 
coffee is now sold in, a hammer and a 
sharp nail. 

Simply unscrew the metal top, turn the 
top upside down on a board and with nail 
and hammer punch the top rather full of 
holes which should be at least a sixteenth 
and not over an eighth of an inch in diam- 
eter. Pour the dusting powder into the 
glass container, screw on the top and you 
are ready to dust your plants with com- 
parative ease. 

I find it is better to put only as much 
powder in the duster as you expect to use 
at one time and keep the main supply dry 


in an air-tight can. I also find that it is not 
wise to have the holes in the sifting top too 
small, otherwise the powder tends to clog 
them and refuses to sift. 

—Raymond E. Huntington. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Protecting the Grapes 


RAPES are often preyed upon by 

birds and insects. Garden makers 
who wish to obtain extra fine bunches bag 
them. Bags for the purpose may be pur- 
chased, and probably are the most satis- 
factory, although ordinary paper bags 
from the stores may be employed with 
success. They are to be drawn over the 
bunches and tied around the stems, not too 
tightly but still without leaving an open- 
ing for insects to enter. Bees have often 
been charged with damaging grapes, but 
this is a libel on these insects. They are not 
physically capable of puncturing a grape 
skin, even if their desires led them in that 
direction. But when they find grapes 
which have been pecked into by birds, 
they are likely to take toll of the exuding 
juices. 


Late Blight of Potatoes 


NDICATIONS point to a heavy out- 

break of late blight this year in all 
potato-growing sections of the country. 
Most noticeable symptoms of the early 
stages of late blight is a mold-like, purple 
fuzz on the under surface of the foliage. 
This may be most plainly seen early in the 
morning. At the same time, the tips of the 
leaves get spots of a dark, greasy, water- 
soaked appearance which spread rapidly 
and soon infect the entire leaflet. 

Potatoes should be sprayed with bor- 
deaux mixture at intervals of 10 to 14 days 
until September. This spray will also con- 
trol leafhoppers and tip burn, and will 
reduce damage by flea beetles. In dry 
weather the longer interval between sprays 
is possible, but in wet weather, the more 
frequent treatment is needed. 

For the home garden, one ounce of 
copper sulfate in one-half gallon of water, 
and one-half ounce of hydrated lime in 
one-half gallon of water, make one gallon 
of mixture ready to use. Pour the lime 
solution slowly into the copper sufate solu- 
tion and stir. Dry powdered bordeaux 
mixtures are available, but they are much 
less effective than the freshly prepared 
material. 


New Zealand Spinach 


T SEEMS to be customary or in any 

case common practice to cut the grow- 
ing shoots of New Zealand spinach, and 
the result is a mass of tender shoots and 
small leaves. I prefer to let the shoots 
or branches grow unchecked stripping off 
the developed leaves up to about two 
inches of the tip of the shoots. A good 
plant unchecked will eventually grow to 
three feet or more in diameter, completely 
covering the ground. 
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Growth is very rapid in late Summer 
and Fall. Moreover the plant can stand 
cool weather and some frost. With slight 
protective covering, one can keep picking 
all through November. 

I have not sown this spinach for more 
than 15 years as I can always count upon 
self-sown plants coming up here and there 
in the vegetable plot which I transplant to 
the allotted space for the season. These 
chance seedlings appear late in May and 
early June and often in most unusual posi- 
tions, as recently I transplanted some from 
in front of a barberry hedge. The seed must 
have been water-borne across a path and 
germinated in loose soil in front of the 
hedge. 


— Arthur Herrington. 
Madison, N. J. 


Odd Behavior of Vegetables 


MATO plants are puzzling home 
gardeners by their queer behavior. The 
curling of the leaves of tomato plants, evi- 
dent this year in many home and commer- 
cial plots, need be no cause for alarm. This 
phenomenon is not due to a contagious dis- 
ease. Most years it is observed chiefly in 
staked plants, but this year unstaked plants 
had it as severely. The cause is not clearly 
understood but, so far as is known it pro- 
duces no damage to the plants. Removing 
the curled leaves will not relieve the con- 
dition, but may aggravate the curling. 

In potatoes, the curling of leaves is a 
danger signal. Usually it is due to leaf roll. 
This virus disease often occurs in fields 
planted with non-certified seed. It may 
reduce crop yield by 50 to 75 per cent. 
Once the crop is infected, there is little use 
spraying. 

If potato or tomato leaves are not only 
curled, but gnarled and distorted, aphids 
are probably present. These sucking in- 
sects collect on the underside of leaves 
and on stems. If aphids are present in 
greater abundance than two to a leaf, 
plants should be immediately sprayed or 
dusted with a nicotine preparation. For 
the home garden, mix one teaspoonful of 
nicotine sulfate in one gallon of water in 
which one cubic inch of soap has been dis- 
solved. Apply to the underside of the 
leaves. For larger quantities, use one-half 
pint of nicotine sulfate and two pounds of 
soap to 50 gallons of water. Or, nicotine 
sulfate can be added to Bordeaux mixture 
at the same rate if the latter is being used 
for leafhoppers or blight. For dusting, use 
a three per cent nicotine dust. 


Connecticut Open House 


T IS announced that the Connecticut 

Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Haven, Conn., will hold open house this 
year in place of its usual field day at the 
station headquarters, 123 Huntington 
Street. The date fixed is September 8 and a 
comprehensive program is being prepared. 
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Protection for Roses 


EAR EDITOR — Commenting on 

Oswald F. Beames’ article in the 
June 1 issue of Horticulture, I think it is 
reasonable to presume that roses in the 
prone position are in contact with the soil 
surface, thus ensuring a more even tem- 
perature and moisture. The sod placed, as 
stated, gave an air system, also protection 
from air and cold from without, and a 
more or less even temperature, making 
these plants more active in their partially 
dormant stage. Completely uncovered 
April 1, some buds had started and in some 
cases small green leaves had already made 
their appearance, thus indicating that the 
nutrient solution in the plant was being 
well balanced and more actively circulated 
than in the upright position. 

Sod surrounding upright rose plants is 
subject to all climatic changes, so that tem- 
perature and humidity, vary greatly with 
sudden changes in weather. The upright 
position presents greater evaporation and 
absorption surface. Air circulation thus 
less readily and evenly accompanies an up- 
right position resulting in less nutritive ac- 
tivity. Such conditions are ideal for die- 
back. At the base of the upright plant, the 
same activity is found as in branches of 
plants in the prone position. 

For years I have used a number of cov- 
erings and I have never lost roses from 
earth covering if the soil is compact. Loose 
soil will invariably result in dead plants, 
owing to thawing and freezing, which 
make it very porous. 


Uniontown, Pa. —B. P. Doran. 


Likes Bletilla Hyacinthina 
EAR EDITOR—I was interested to 


read of another subscriber who is 
enjoying Bletilla hyacinthina. My one 
bulb, purchased about three years ago, has 
increased to four plants this year, with 
three lovely stalks of bloom now. They 
are the loveliest ‘‘orchids’’ I have ever been 
able to grow and I hope they will continue 
to increase. I have a heavy clay soil, so 
after getting no blooms the first Summer 
I put sand and peat in my plot and find 
they liked it. My spot is not especially 
damp but is in part shade on a slope. In 
Summer it gets very dry but due to exces- 
sive rains this Spring it is doing better than 
ever. I hope other readers will try to grow 
this bulb as the beautiful color and orchid- 
shaped flower makes a bright spot in the 
garden and offers ‘‘something different’’ 
without any especially hard work. The 
flowers last a long time, too. I have four 
or five flowers on each stem. 

—RMartha C. Gundlach. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Roses in Vermont 


EAR EDITOR—The correspondence 

about roses in Vermont ought to open 
new vistas for some of your readers. I, too, 
thought northeast New England an in- 
hospitable situation for these flowers. 
However, as they perhaps give more 
pleasure than any others, we thought 
planting some worth a risk. We have had 
about 20 hardy perpetuals for several sea- 
sons now. Their crimson, white, pink and 
tea rose blossoms were more abundant 
than usual this Summer, after a Winter 
when the thermometer fell to —52 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The bushes were warmly covered, but 
had no other special care; however, there 
was a large amount of snow. This good 
fortune may be more than can always be 
expected, but the fact that it happened 
leads me to commend a little careful experi- 
mentation with suitable roses to other 
owners of small gardens in northern sec- 
tions. Roses are rewarding. 


Grafton, Vt. —Agnes Miller. 


Fascinating Nature Trails 


EAR EDITOR—The Roving Gar- 

dener’s rambling observations in the 
June 1 edition told of Mrs. McIlvaine’s 
letter about the Wild Flower Preserve at 
Bowman’s Hill, Pennsylvania, and it re- 
called very pleasantly my own visit there 
several years ago. 

One should be botanically inclined to 
make much of a visit just to see the wild 
flowers that have been painstakingly natu- 
ralized in these woodlands, but if one goes 
with an open mind and can take in the 
many features that are offered by nature in 
her various aspects, there will be delight at 
every step. All the trails have meanings. 
Although winding through the woods 
with apparent aimlessness, they repeatedly 
pass by various wild flowers, by trunks of 
noble trees, by rippling brooks, up and 
down slopes. And there are many of these 
trails, laid for enjoyment and adventure 
in plant life. 

For those who would not confine their 
vision to the innumerable provisions of 
nature immediately surrounding them, 








Changes of Address 
ECAUSE of war-time restric- 


tions, changes in address must 
reach us three weeks before the 
change is to start. Notice should be 
given if changes to Summer addresses 


are desired this year. 
—The Publishers. 
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there is a marvellous opportunity afforded 
them to go to the top of Bowman's Hill 
and mount the tower there. One can see 
for many miles in all directions—the Dela- 
ware river winding along and the land- 
scape studded with rolling hills. 
—S. Mendelson Meehan. 

Newtown Sq., Pa. 


Nectar, Not Plant Lice 


EAR EDITOR—May I take excep- 

tion to a statement in ““When Irises 
and Peonies Are in Bloom,”’ Horticulture, 
June 15, namely: ‘“The ants are not 
attacking the foliage but are attracted by 
the plant lice, which secrete a nectar of 
which the ants are fond.”’ 

For many years I have had peonies in 
my garden, in nearly 200 varieties, but to 
the best of my recollection I have never 
seen a plant louse on one of them. How- 
ever, there are ants galore every season. 

The ‘‘Peony Manual’ of the American 
Peony Society, on Page 163, gives the cor- 
rect explanation of their presence: 

The ants that gather on the buds come for 
the syrup which exudes from the buds. 

— (James Boyd) 
and again on Page 189, 

It may be remarked in passing that the sepals 
in some species of peonies possess nectar-secret- 
ing glands. . . . This sweet honey-like juice is 
much relished by both ants and bees. 

—(A. P. Saunders) 

A statement of this sort by either Mr. 
Boyd or Mr. Saunders would seem to be 
conclusive. 

—Charles Huntington Smith. 
Amherst, Mass. 


A Thermopsis Seldom Grown 
EAR EDITOR—An attractive plant 


not commonly grown is the Carolina 
thermopsis (T. caroliniana). However, it 
makes an excellent perennial to use in the 
perennial border or naturalized in poor soil 
where many other plants will not survive. 
It is tolerant of heat and dryness, light 
shade or full sun, and even of acidity. 
When in bloom the plants look like 
large yellow lupins but are hardier and 
more enduring than any lupin. 
—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Houlton, Me. 


Seeds to Use as Food 
EAR EDITOR—Have there been 


any experiments with out-of-the- 
ordinary seeds as human food? Most 
seeds have a high food value and it seems 
they should be used more. Are there any 
ways to prepare pumpkin seeds, sunflower 
seeds or pits of fruit as well as various 
other kinds of seeds? 

—J. G. Hootman. 

Pico, Calif. 
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Daisies a Menace to Potatoes 


OST potato viruses are transferred 

from one potato plant to another by 
mechanical means. Not so, the yellow- 
dwarf disease which the clover-leafhopper 
carries into potato fields from outside 
sources. 

While clovers were long suspected of 
being the host from which the yellow 
dwarf disease was obtained by the insects, 
more recent research has shown that no 
fewer than 45 weed plants are capable of 
harboring the virus. A field study of these 
weeds—reported by S. G. Younkin in the 
quarterly bulletin of the New York experi- 
ment station—revealed that the common 
field daisy, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
pinnatifidum, was the source of the infec- 
tion. This daisy may be represented in old 
meadows by more than a million plants 
per acre, 30 to 60 per cent of which may 
be infected with the disease which the 
clover-leafhopper accidentally carries to 
potatoes in dry seasons, or after haying 
operations when other food is scarce. 

Consequently, maximum infection’ of 
potatoes occurs during dry years and maxi- 
mum losses are incurred the following 
year when infected tubers are planted. Of 
the potato varieties commonly planted in 
New York, Green Mountain and Rural 
are the most susceptible and Katahdin and 
Sebago are among the most resistant. As 
for control, most can be accomplished by 
growing resistant varieties. Also, perennial 
weeds should be controlled if possible. 


Ammonium Sulfamate for 


Lawn Weeds 


REPORT of co-operative experiments 
made by the United States Golf 
Association Green Section and L. W. 
Kephart of the United States Department 
of Agriculture indicates that it may be 
possible to kill selectively certain weeds in 
lawns by applying ammonium sulfamate 
in very dilute solutions. 

Applications at rates of two ounces and 
four ounces dissolved in five gallons of 
water to 1,000 square feet were notably 
less injurious to turf than was sodium 
arsenite applied at the same rate. In one 
instance when the applications at the two- 
and four-ounce rates were followed by rain 
within an hour, a stand of the turf weed 
lawn pennywort (Hydrocotyle rotundi- 
folia) was reduced approximately 75 per 
cent with no injury whatsover to the blue- 
grass turf. A month after treatment the 
grass on the treated plots showed a defi- 
nitely stimulated growth. 

It is hoped additional experiments this 
year may demonstrate whether in these 
dilute concentrations ammonium sulfa- 
mate may be useful in selective control of 





turf weeds, and if so, what conditions may 
be expected to influence results. 


Vegetables for Freezing 


HEN picking vegetables for storage 

in cold storage lockers, pick them in 
the proper maturity stage, because freez- 
ing, no matter how it’s done, will not 
make a tough product tender, says H. H. 
Pagge, research horticulturist of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Iowa State 
College. 

The most practical rule to follow in 
securing vegetables in the proper maturity 
stage is to pick them at the stage when 
they would taste best if cooked right then, 
he said. Seasonal variations have much 
more effect on locker foods than does vari- 
ety choice, Pagge found. If the season is 
favorable for one vegetable crop and large 
amounts of it are available, store an extra 
quantity of it. 


Plant Hormones for Beans 


N Wisconsin, Thomas Allen and Ells- 

worth Fisher, investigating poor yields 
of wax beans caused by premature drop- 
ping of the blooms, successfully borrowed 
an idea from orchard practice. When 
dusted with plant hormones such as those 
used to check the drop of apples, the beans 
retained their flowers and went on to give a 
15 per cent increase in yield. 


Blight on Peonies 


OUISE DOSALL has reported in The 
Minnesota Horticulturist that peony 
blights are often followed by root rots, 
making it necessary to take up the plants 
and put them in a new location. After the 
roots have been cleaned, divided, and the 
rotted parts cut away they should be 
soaked in a one-fourth of one per cent 
semesan solution before replanting. The 
location is important. The plants should 


be in full sun, the soil should be well 
drained, and there should be good air cir- 
culation around the plants. 

There seems to be considerable differ- 
ence in the susceptibility of the different 
Varieties to these diseases. If some varieties 
have been diseased year after year, discard 
them and try other varieties. When select- 
ing varieties in a nursery buy only those 
with healthy foliage. 


Two Ways to Sow Beets 
L. ODLAND and A. M. Porter of 


. of the Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion have had about the same yields from 
beets sown thickly and thinned as from 
sowings where so few seeds were planted 
that thinning was unnecessary. Their con- 
clusion is that the cost of seed and the 
purposes for which the crop is being grown 
should determine which method is better. 
The assumption being, of course, that a 
Satisfactory germination of seeds takes 
place, not always a common occurrence in 
home gardens. 


Pressing Herb Specimens 


RESSED and mounted specimens of all 

types of herbs are to be made by the 
Oregon Herb Society to be used by mem- 
bers for displays and use in their talks. 
Each member is to press the herb she grows 
best in her own garden. 

Instructions for the proper method to 
be used in pressing the specimens are given 
as follows: 

Include the full bloom if possible, and also 
the seed. If it is not possible to include the root 
stock, indicate the type of root. The most 
successful method is to press the specimens 
between several thicknesses of newspapers. 
Newspapers are more absorbent than smooth 
papers. Change the papers every day or so at 
first. Place a board over the papers to press 
evenly. If possible, place a brick on the board 
as the weight of the brick can be evenly dis- 
tributed and will make for better specimens. 
Be sure the plant is flat before starting to 
press it. 
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Books for the Home Front 


Let these books help you with your problems in— 
Vegetable Gardening »% Home Canning »& Nutrition x Meal Planning »* Herbs *& General Gardening 








GENERAL GARDENING 





COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 
—R. E. Biles. Here is the expert gardening 
experience of 25 years packed between the 
covers of one book. It is a guide to all 
that is NEW in gardening—new flowers 
and plants, new methods and shortcuts. 
Twenty-seven chapters lavishly illustrated. 
Covers everything you need to know about 
gardening. Describes every phase of plant- 
ing and transplanting. Covers house plants, 
window boxes, amateur greenhouses, water 
gardens, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Each and everyone of the 27 big chapters 
illustrated with detailed diagrams, photo- 
graphs or full color plates. It is new, and 
complete. $3.00 


GARDEN GUIDE by 28 authorities. One of 
the most practical and informative Garden 
Books ever published for the average home 
owner. Every phase of gardening in con- 
nection with the home grounds is covered 
—from the location of the house to the final 
reaping of the gardener’s reward in perfect 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, a fine lawn, 
shrubs and trees. Its pages also include 
every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, 
and birds. Over 300 Illustrations. $2.00 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
—by A. C. Hottes. A guide to practical 
work based on real questions, and ar- 
ranged for quick reference. Chapters in- 
clude among others a garden calendar, 
soils, hotbeds and coldframes, care of cut 
flowers, the growing of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers and house plants. $2.50 








VEGETABLE GARDENING 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES — 
Paul W. Dempsey. Lewis Gannett called 
this book “first among the 1942 victory 
garden books.” It now includes a new 
section by Albert C. Burrage with photo- 
graphs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day Garden 
that you can almost put into your living- 
room and that can feed four people for 
four months. $2.50 


GARDENING FOR GOOD EATING — 
Helen M. Fox. Mrs. Fox’s book is most val- 
uable. In it, in addition to the vegetables 
usually grown by the gardener, you will 
find many forgotten vegetables that are 
worth your attention because of their high 
food value and delicious flavor; 35 leafy 
greens which may be used as spinach; 
many suggestions for salads “in variety”; 
numerous American vegetables; 43 plants 
that may be grown for teas; herbs; small 
fruits and berries. $2.50 


THE FOOD GARDEN—Laurence & Edna 
Blair. The Food Garden is a how-to-do-it 
book. With its many pictures it will be an 
indispensable tool for thousands of gar- 
deners who are planting vegetable gardens 





—both amateur and expert. The 20 double- 
page spreads of line drawings with instruc- 
tions show in detail the various steps in 
the cultivation of each crop and the par- 
ticular problems of each that beset the gar- 
dener. The authors have selected 33 vege- 
tables, eight greens, eight salad greens, 16 
herbs and 17 fruits and berries. $2.00 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 
—Daniel J. Foley. Here is the first book to 
show all the important varieties of vege- 
tables and berries in 150 accurately colored 
photographs, with accompanying descrip- 
tions and practical cultural directions. In 
addition to the color plates, there are 50 
photographs in black and white and 50 
line drawings that show actual garden 
plans, correct spacing, and other garden- 
ing operations. Comprehensive sections on 
garden plants, soil preparation, seed sow- 
ing, tools, insects and diseases, cooking 
hints, winter storage and so on are in- 
cluded. $2.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN—E. I. Far- 
rington. New, Revised, Enlarged. With ap- 
proved planting plans, charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the better varieties and ways 
to save money, seed and time. All home 
gardeners should own this book. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 








COOKING 


300 SUGAR SAVING RECIPES—Harriet 
Hester. This is not only a collection of 
sugar saving and sugarless recipes, but a 
a complete guide to wartime cooking. In- 
cludes sugarless baking and desserts, can- 
ning and preserving, conserving with left- 
overs, the school lunch. Now in its fourth 
printing. $1.50 


THRIFTY COOKING FOR WARTIME— 
Alice B. Winn-Smith. Dealing with the 
realities of war, this book sets down in 
concrete and usable form many of the most 
important rules for wartime cooking. All 
are not necessarily new, but the best and 
thriftiest of the old ones. Easy to follow, 
the book gives just a few basic recipes 
which are practical, economical, easy to 
change. Following each basic recipe, are 
“thrifty changes” which will add unlimited 
variety and meet the emergency by using 
foods that are on hand or most readily 
available. You will find that it continually 
suggests new ideas—a thing quite out of 
the ordinary in a cook book. $1.50 


COOK IT OUTDOORS—James Beard. In 
your own garden this year, cook outdoors 
and use the recipes in this marvelous book. 
New ideas for the barbecue pit, the port- 
able stoves and some swell new sauces and 
stews that will enliven any outdoor party, 
what to eat from hamburgers to salmon 
steaks. It tells how to make fireplaces and 
outdoor kitchens. Also some good ideas for 
the small terrace or the pint-size garden 
if you would be an outdoor cook in the city. 
Illustrated. Third printing. $2.00 











HERBS 


HERBS, HOW TO GROW THEM AND 
HOW TO USE THEM—Helen Noyes Web- 
ster. New Edition — Revised — Enlarged. 
Written by an outstanding American au- 
thority, this book goes back to the lore and 
use by the ancients, designs of early gar- 
dens, old recipes, and includes lists of herbs 
for modern gardens. A chapter on medici- 
nal herbs. Gives complete cultural informa- 
tion on all useful herbs. Illustrated. $1.50 


HERBS, THEIR CULTURE AND USES 
—Rosetta E. Clarkson. This comprehen- 
sive book gives clear, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for growing all varieties of herbs; 
tells how to propagate them; where and 
how to plant them in gardens, in special 
herb beds, and how to combine them with 
other garden flowers. Methods of harvest- 
ing, drying and storing ere fully explained. 
Illustrated. $2.75 











CANNING 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY—Ann 
Pierce. An all-inclusive guide to pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating and canning by 
government-approved methods. Covers 
fruits and vegetables, conserves and mar- 
malades, jams and fruit butters, jellies, 
pickles, relishes. Instructions on storaging, 
packaging, equipment. All recipes give 
rules for sugar conservation. Third print- 
ing. $1.50 











NUTRITION 


AMERICA’S NUTRITION PRIMER, 
WHAT TO EAT AND WHY—Eleanora 
Sense. One of the most important tasks for 
the women of America is the careful feed- 
ing of their families. Nutrition books are 
generally heavy and filled with scientific 
terms. This one is written for every 
woman, in everyday language, to meet 
everyday problems of proper feeding. Use 
it daily for better health, new vitality, and 
a heightened zest for living. Fourth print- 
ing. $1.00 


EAT WELL FOR LESS MONEY—Gaynor 
Maddox. The New American Guide to 
Modern Nutrition. Here is a practical 
handbook of basic foods for every day liv- 
ing. Shows you how to overcome every food 
rationing problem you are sure to be faced 
with. Tells about many new foods that are 
especially important and useful today. 
Points out many valuable neglected foods 
which can now add zest and nourishment 
to wartime meals. It shows how to buy and 
prepare nourishing, inexpensive substi- 
tutes that everybody will like, and how to 
get the most out of your food with scores 
of new ration-wise ideas. It will take the 
guesswork out of marketing and meal- 
planning. Illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams. $2.00 
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SUPERB QUALITY — Grown under 
the cool moist breezes of the Pacific 
Ocean, in the World's most favored 
spot for the production of fine bulbs. 


1943 Special 
NARCISSUS 
FRANCISCA DRAKE 


One of the showiest of the In- 
comparabilis Type. Perianth of 
silvery white, tinted gold at the 
base; cup of orange-red is wide 
and deep, nicely frilled at the 
edge. The wonderful contrast of 
color makes this a most striking 
flower for garden display. Tall 
stems with the flowers far above 
the foliage. 

Never before offered to Amer- 
ica’s gardeners at this low price. 


Per Doz. $1.50 Postpaid 


TULIPS—America’s finest; equal to 

oe ever produced abroad, 

for garden planting or 
ladies. 


BULB IRIS — Dutch Tingitana Hy- 
brids, Spanish, English and Reticu- 
lata. 


ON REQUEST — Our colorfully illustrated 
catalog is the most complete in America 
on Daffodils, describes 235 varieties, many 
new, rare and unusual. 


TING BULB FARMS 


BOX 404, ELMA, WASHINGTON 









ROUTE 1, 








LILIUM CANDIDUM 


Our Madonna Lilies 
will be ready 
about August 15th. 


Each 35c, 60c, 80c 
Dozen $3.50, $6.00, $8.00 


Sandyleam 


ALAN and EstHerR MACcNEIL 


North Springfield, Vt. 





CATALOGUE WILL BE READY AUGUST 12th 
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Rabbits Under Control 


ANY materials and methods have of recent date been sug- 
gested for either repelling or controlling rabbits. There 
has been considerable disagreement about the effectiveness of 
each method except where a strong tight garden fence or a shot 
gun was used. Dried blood, lime, rotenone, moth balls and tin 
cans have been been effective in certain cases, but have been 
entirely unsatisfactory in others—according to those questioned. 
Early this Spring, as inquiries began to come in, I recom- 
mended that a stuffed owl be put on a post in the garden at night 
and taken in during the day if it attracted crows. This method 
gave excellent results in every case and protected a plot within 
a radius of 200 feet. One woman went so far as to make an owl 
out of paper maché, using chromium knobs from the feet of 
chairs for eyes. She had no trouble in her garden from rabbits 
(at a radius of over 200 feet), and people in other garden plots 
tried to rent her owl. 

For several years I have used aluminum sulfate to repel Japa- 
nese beetles with most effective results on flowers, fruits and 
trees. Others who have tried it have spoken most highly of it in 
comparison with other methods. This was the basis of thought 
for using it at first as another way to repel rabbits. I now use 
from one to two tablespoonfuls of aluminum sulfate dissolved 
in one gallon of water, to which one tablespoonful of either 
Lux, commercial spreaders or a cupful of skim milk is added. 
This mixture may be applied with a whiskbroom or sprayed 
on the plants. It leaves no residue on the plants which would 
be objectionable with flowers and so forth. One gallon was 
found to be sufficient to protect 2,000 lettuce plants. 

My experience, and that of others who have used this mate- 
rial, is as follows: ‘‘One night late in April rabbits consumed 
90 lettuce plants in a plot containing over a thousand plants. 
The next day the aluminum sulfate solution was applied to the 
plants in the entire plot. No further damage resulted. A week 
after this application, untreated plants were set in place of those 
ruined by the rabbits. These were not even slightly molested 
during the entire growing period. 

During the next three weeks after the first application of 
aluminum sulfate had been applied, it rained about every other 
day which washed this material off the plants within four 
days after application. However, the rabbits caused no further 
damage. It seems that after they take one nibble from a plant 
with this material on it they lose all present and future desire 
for it. 

Two weeks later the rabbits began to eat lettuce and beans 
in another patch over 150 feet away from the first. One appli- 
cation of aluminum sulfate stopped all trouble there. A week 
later they began to eat plants in another plot over 400 feet 
away from the first, but were immediately stopped. When the 
first crop of lettuce was harvested, another group of plants was 
set in the same place, but thus far, without any spraying, they 
have not been molested by the rabbits. 

The advantages of using this material are as follows: 

1. It is cheap—not costing over six cents per pound. 
2. One application is sufficient. 
D) 


It leaves no residue on the plants—the rabbits do not know 
of its presence until they taste it and one bite drives them 
away for the season. 


It will not kill the rabbits and is legal to use. 
It is excellent for repelling the Japanese beetle. 
It washes off easily. 


It can be used on trees, all vegetable plants and annuals and 
perennials. 


8. It will not clog hand sprayers. 

To date, this material has been used by more than 100 gar- 
deners who beforehand had used bullets, watch dogs and every 
other conceivable contraption. As yet it has not failed in one 
single case. 

If any reader is bothered with woodchucks, I also suggest 
this material as a possible remedy. 





ND VS 


—John A. Andrew, Jr. 
School of Horticulture, Ambler, Penn. 
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MADONNA LILIES are now ready, 
home grown, $4.50, $5.00, $8.00 per doz. 

LILIUM TESTACEUM—tThe beautiful 
“Nankeen Lily”. Strong bulbs, $1.50- 
$2.00 each. 

Numerous other Liliums will be ready 
in September. 

COLCHICUMS in 10 varieties, are 
ready. Collection of 6 varieties, $2.00. 

STERNBERGIA LUTEA — Golden 
crocus-like flowers. }2.00 per doz. 

ORNITHOGALUM ARABICUM — 
Grand for house culture. $1.25 per doz. 

VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA—Splen- 
did house plant, strong bulbs. 50-75 
cents each. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE ALBA — 
Pure white Moccasin flower. 50 cents 
each, $5.00 doz. 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM — The 
GREAT SNOWY TRILLIUM. $1.50 
per doz., $12.00 per 100. 


All of the Above Are Ready Now 


We will have excellent stocks of British 
Tulips, Crocus, Winter Aconites, and 
others of the lesser bulbs. Also Narcissi, 
American-grown in numerous varieties 
and all of our usual high quality. 

We will be pleased to mail you our Fall 
Bulb List, ready about September 1. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 








IRIS RETICULATA 


Violet-scented, deep purple flowers with 
golden crest, on 6” stems. Well drained, 
light soil, plant 3” deep. Excellent pot 
plants. Bulbs, 6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.50, 
postpaid. 


IRIS RETICULATA CANTAB 


This form has pale blue standards and 
pale violet-blue falls, with golden orange 
crest. 75c each, 3 for $2.00, postpaid. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA 


Large, upright crocus-like yellow flow- 
ers in September. Warm, well-drained 
soil, plant 6” deep. August and Septem- 
ber delivery. 3 for $1.00, 6 for $1.75. 


Rare plant catalog, FREE 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 2il OREGON 








HARDY FLOWERS 


Sow seeds right now of Campanula, Aquilegia, 


More Moisture for Roses 


HAVE been surprised, at times, at the 

quick response made by roses to water- 
ing. In late June, I experimented with 
water applications in several rose gardens 
under my care. In three gardens the roses 
were drooping, with the new buds lopping 
over as though the stems were weak. In 
these gardens, I trenched the beds, both 
lengthwise and crosswise and then watered 
the trenches until the soil would take up 
no more. These trenches were nine to 
twelve inches in depth. 

After about three hours in each of the 
beds treated, the buds and full-blown 
flowers were standing up straight and 
strong. Conditions like this are often 
found in soils that are somewhat sandy, 
with a porous subsoil, but they are also 
found to some extent in every soil. How- 
ever, clay soils do not often present this 
condition, particularly if they have a fair 
supply of organic matter. 

In research work carried on at Cornell 
under aid from the American Rose Society, 
the need of water for roses was found to 
be much greater than generally supposed. 
In times of dry or hot weather, watering a 
rose bed thoroughly every week or ten 
days may be found to have a definite bear- 
ing on both growth and flowering. 

Do not fertilize after August 1. Give 
the plants a chance to mature and harden 
up for the Winter. Water and fertilizer 
will be two of the main factors in the 
growth and bloom of roses and should be 
supplied to the rose garden as often as 
above, or whenever needed. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Month to Fight Crab Grass 


UGUST is the month when crab grass 
forms its seed heads, which if allowed 

to develop will help increase the spread of 
this weed. Probably the simplest way to 
forestall this seed distribution is to start 
immediately raking the lawn before it is 
mowed. This raking causes the crab grass 
plants to assume an upright position, thus 
making sure that they will go down before 
the blades of the lawn mower. Otherwise, 








-You Can Have 
Th 
W/F, Soua Ze ng 


4 >» ‘ROSE OF TOMORROW’ 
v y 


Plant Patent 484 


Most Popular 
) New Rose 
of the Year! 


‘XTREMELY 
hardy, easy to 
grow, always in 
bloom, with hundreds of flow- 
ers on every bush! Great clus- 
ters of exquisite pointed buds, 
, salmon-pink flushed with gold 
—open gradually to long-lasting ex- 
hibition Roses in miniature, 1% in 
across. Exotic, fruity fragrance. Rug- 
ged, disease-resistant plants 20 to 24 
in. tall. Order now for fall planting: 
Prepaid, guaranteed to live & bloom, 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50 
é& P.* ‘Guide to Successful Rose 
Gardening” Sree with your order. 


GARDEN 
PLA 












Natural Color 


Catalog Free THIS FALL! 
Read how to gain a season, in this 
free book from the Rose Capital of TS" lene 
America. Fall is the ideal time 4 = 
See Next Year's New Roses Now 
Complete Parade of Modern Roses, 
lovely Katherine T. Marshall, the All- 
America winner Mme. Marie C urie, 
Pinocchio, ete. -- also Perennials, 
Dwarfer Dwarf Apple Trees, other 
Fruits, all for your Victory Garden pee 
Send postcard or letter today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 





World 4 Larges) 





POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 


‘ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


Delphinium and like perennials for next summer 

bloom. It’s easy to grow your own plants. A 

ey kinds ready in our interesting Catalog. 
or it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 








the mower is likely to merely roll over 
them. Much if not most of the reseeding 
will be prevented by this plan and the culti- 
vated grass will have a better opportunity 
to crowd out the crab grass. It will be 
desirable to rake up the clippings if a grass 
catcher is not attached to the lawn mower. 

If the lawn is in very bad condition, it 
may be found advisable to give it a thor- 
ough treatment with one of the proprietary 
remedies recommended for killing out this 
grass. A very spotty lawn may result, in 
which event the best plan to follow will be 
to spade it over after the crab grass has been 


DEPT. B 



















These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
timely bulletin 


“What do you know 


about Poison Ivy?” 


{sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 









August, 1943 








killed out and then to reseed it in Septem- 
ber or October. It is possible in this way to 
acquire a lawn that will be entirely free 
from crab grass, although this condition 
may not continue if other crab grass plants 
are permitted to go to seed in the vicinity. 
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"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 
MORE GARDENERS 
LAO 


EVERY YEAR USE 
INSECTICIDES 


Vittson's 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


SPRAY 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 
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on long stems—yellow and 
white and bi-color, mixed, 
A very special offer, post 







paid: 5 Bulbs 25c; 120 for $5. 
Top value, described above.22Bulbs 
B Regal Lilies 
All3 $1 Lots $2.75, ‘iin ig, 
// W.Atlee Burpee Co. 


DOLLAR SPECIALS" 
Burpee Giant Trumpet Daffodils 51 
urpee upped Daffodils 
Showiest of all--whites and yellows pulB 
with bright apricot, red and orange $s] 
cups. Special mixture. 20 Bulbs... 
Immense, fragrant white blooms. $s] 
Hardy, easy to grow. 15 Bulbs.... 
(> Fall Bulb Book Free--Daffodils, Tulips, 
00K etc. Plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 
By, /) 
REE fs } 
=f 124 Burpee Building, 
/ Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 








EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
IUustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importere 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





Pitzonkas44<Pansies 


Giant flowers in the most striking 
j shades and color combinations— 
55 red, bronze, black, lavender, blue. 
pink, yellow, striped and mottled 
—are produced in abundance from 


, \) 
PRIZE PANSY SEED MIXTURE 


1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 


Our color booklet on Pansies 
will be sent FREE on request. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


BOX 383A, BRISTOL, PA. 












Food Conference Highlights 


UCH extremely interesting informa- 

tion was disseminated at the recent 
food conference of the National Victory 
Garden Institute at the headquarters of the 
Horticultural Society of New York. The 
president, Paul C. Stark, estimated that 
50,000,000 Americans have been working 
in Victory gardens this year. He empha- 
sized the great necessity of starting early 
to lay plans for the 1944 Victory garden 
program. The 1944 Victory garden cam- 
paign must be larger and better than 1943 
because the global food demands next year 
will be far greater than this year. 

Discussing the program for next year, 
H. W. Hochbaum of the Department of 
Agriculture and chairman of the National 
Victory Garden Committee, made a plea 
for more and larger home and allotment 
gardens, as well as the use of suitable land 
not under cultivation this year. Larger 
gardens will permit victory gardeners to 
add potatoes, melons, squash and other 
palatable vegetables. He also urged tne 
establishment of central markets, where 
market gardeners can sell direct to consum- 
ers when gluts occur. 

For the Lehman organization, Dewey 
Anderson reported that 150,000,000 
people were in dire need of food in the 
Axis-conquered nations. Half the food to 
be provided will be the contribution from 
this country, which will consist of new 
foods, as well as foods which are not a 
part of our American diet. He mentioned 
as basic foods for this program a soya mix, 
canned fish paste and high extraction flour. 
As soon as possible these liberated coun- 
tries are again to be made self-supporting. 
To this end, the program includes supply- 
ing the people with tools, seeds, fertilizer 
and other necessary equipment. 

M. L. Wilson, director of extension in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, reported that in addition to 
21,000,000 Victory gardens, 8,000,000 
families on farms and rural areas are pro- 
ducing food. Victory gardeners alone are 
producing 1244 million tons of food, 
valued at a billion dollars. The wartime 
food program can easily determine the suc- 
cess on which the future course of the war 
and peace may depend. 

Victory gardeners are an international 
garden brotherhood, according to Mrs. 
Albert Stilwell of the British War Relief 
Society. The two most important things 
a citizen can do, she said, are to have a 
Victory garden and buy war bonds. She 
also said that rose hip tea is a good tonic 
for nervous fatigue. Make it by simply 
pouring hot water over crushed rose hips. 


Professor Lee R. Somers of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois sees in the Victory garden 
program not only improved quality in 
vegetables, but also the opportunity of 
putting quality in our boys and girls and 
in our citizenship. This Victory garden 
program he contends should not be looked 
upon as a temporary stop gap, but as a 
long time program. We must make it 
permanent. 

Professor B. S. Pickett of the lowa State 
College says this about home dehydration: 

People who live in separate houses with 
basements and on a piece of land, as most 
American citizens do—can store a good many 
vegetables in the fresh form in insulated com- 
partments of the basement or in caves and pits 
out of doors and both those who live in apart- 
ments and separate houses have canning and 
brining at their disposal, both more practical 
methods of storing the majority of home- 
grown fruits and vegetables in palatable form, 
than drying. Why, therefore, encourage the 
drying of a wide variety of fruits and vegetables 
when better methods are already available? 
Katherine Fisher, director of Good House- 
keeping Institute, agreed with Professor 
Pickett in that dehydrating of fruits and 
vegetables for the home is not practical at 
the present time. 

Freezing fruits and vegetables in home 
freezing cabinets is now entirely practical 
and when the war ends will replace meth- 
ods of food preservation now in use, ac- 
cording to Dr. Donald Tressler of the 
General Electric Research Laboratories. 
Freezing, properly carried out, insures 
vegetables and fruits that can scarcely be 
told from the fresh article. 

Speaking for the farmer, Dean Martin 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station had this to say: 

Food must be treated iust like steel or gun- 
powder or any other munition. Give the farmer 
the tools and supplies to work with, set up a 
fair system of prices, and we need have no fear 
of getting the job done. The farmer will do his 
bit just as the boys in Sicily are doing theirs. 

On home canning Professor Marion C. 
Pfund, of the College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, said that satisfactory 
results may be obtained without a pressure 
cooker. ‘Use a good time table and follow 
directions and you are almost sure to be 
successful.”’ 

Professor W. I. Myers of the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, said that 
the United States produced enough crops 
last year so that if all had been fed directly 
to human beings, they would have pro- 
vided the caloric requirement for a popu- 
laticn about three and one-half times our 
own. In converting seven pounds of corn 
into one pound of pork about 84 per cent 
of the energy is lost. The seven pounds of 
corn would make 238 corn muffins. Ask 
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and aftercare is given. 
in August and September. 


WEST NEWBURY 





SUMMER PLANTING may be done successfully if sufficient watering 


Evergreens (narrow and broad-leaved ), Iris, Peonies and other material 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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YZ SS 
Dove °®* 
MOSQUITOES AWAY 


GIVE YOURSELF FREEDOM FROM BUZZ & BITES WITH 


( CITRODOR i ) 


Indoors or out, burned 15 feet apart, 
these famous citronella candles will 
chase away pesky mosquitoes. Guar- 
anteed to burn 15 hours in glass cup. 
Boxed in pairs, complete with black 
holders. Stock up now. 


Per pair $4.00 3 pairs for 


$2.85 


Extra candles for refills, 6 
for $1.25; 12 for $2.40. 
Please add 15¢ per order for postage.) 


BRECK’S 


Seedsmen Since 1818 
363 Breck Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








For profuse bloom, 
for gay color all sum- 
mer, for disease and insect- 
resistance, the DAYLILY is un- 
beatable. It will grow in any 
soil or location. Why not in 
your garden? 


FREE—DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our 35th Anniversary Catalog, 
offering a wide selection of 
Dr. Stout Hybrids and old- 
time favorites, is yours 
for the asking. 


















NURSERY CO. 








IRIS 


Cutting Garden Collection 
16 varieties, labeled, including pink, 
purple, red, yellow, blue, ete. 
List value from $1.75 to $2.25 for only 
$1 postpaid 


Send for price list of over 200 gorgeous 
modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE 


Camden New York 




















Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 








August, 1943 





10 persons which they would rather have 
and at least nine will say the pound of 
pork. In other words, they are not inter- 
ested in changing their food habits. 

Those words ‘‘eat more vegetables and 
fruits and milk’’ have more physiological 
wisdom than most people realize, said Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman, nutrition specialist of 
the Department of Agriculture. “‘Put into 
practice on a wide scale they can have far 
reaching effects. If the present Victory 
garden movement which has swept the 
country succeeds in getting millions of 
people permanently into the habit of eating 
more vegetables, my conviction is that it 
will do an incalculable amount of good.” 


Plants of the Pacific Islands 


“‘Emergency Food Plants and Poisonous 
Plants of the Islands of the Pacific,”’ by Dr. 
E. D. Merrill. A War Department Technical 
Manual. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price 15 cents in coin. 

Out of his long experience in the tropi- 
cal islands of the Pacific, Dr. E. D. Merrill 
has prepared an ably illustrated manual to 
aid individuals who become separated from 
their units and must live off the land. In 
introducing his list of food plants and 
poisonous plants of the Pacific islands, Dr. 
Merrill says that there is altogether too 
much fear of the tropics and that the wide- 
spread fear of ‘‘the snake infested jungle’’ 
is entirely imaginary. The chances of being 
bitten by a poisonous snake in any part of 
the Malayan region are very much less than 
in any part of the United States where 
rattlesnakes and water moccasins occur. 
Also, there is no reason to fear the small 
number of poisonous plants in any part of 
Polynesia or Malaysia provided one avoids 
those with milky sap and all plants which 
are disagreeable in taste. The few plants of 
the region which poison by contact, after 
the manner of our poison ivy are strangely 
enough members of the same natural fam- 
ily of plants, Anacardiacez. This little book 
was written to provide information for 
United States service men who find them- 
selves on duty in the Pacific islands and as 
such will serve a very useful purpose. It is 
not without interest, however, for anyone 
who likes to increase his knowledge of 
world plants. 


Red Spider in Gardens 

LTHOUGH a cold shower may be 

invigorating for most of us, it usually 
proves fatal to the red spider and is one of 
the leading controls for this minute pest. 
Wise gardeners will wash infested plants 
or shrubs with a stream of cold water, 
either early in the morning or late in the 
evening. 

Not true spiders but rather minute 
mites, the so-called red spiders are pri 
marily dry-weather pests. Few plants are 
exempt from the feedings of these little 
eight-legged animals. Their presence is 
indicated by a fine webbing and rusty 
appearance on the under sides of the leaves. 
Nearly impossible to see with the naked 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY OFFER! 


FRENCH LILACS 


(On Their 
Own 


Roots) 


Are as 
Easy to 
Buy as 
to Grow! 


Here are 
two fine se- 
lections: 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
In Sturdy 18” to 24” Plants 
Buffon, Decaisne, De Miribel, Edith Cavell, 
Edmond Bossier, Henri Martin, Katherine 
Havemeyer, Lucie Baltet, Paul Thirion, Pres. 
Lincoln, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Victoire 
Lemoine, 
Any 3 for $8.00 Any 6 for $15.00 
All 12 for $27.00 


OUR MASTERPIECE SELECTION 


of most beautiful Lilacs includes Machrosta- 
chya, Lucie Baltet, Edmond Bossier, Edith 
Cavell, Violetta and President Lincoln; six of 
world’s best Lilacs for only $20.00. 
Our Beautiful Colored Catalog will 
give you full information of other fine 
selections at moderate prices. 
BRAND’S CHOICER PEONIES from the 
world’s best collection. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES—IRIS in all the newest 
and best varieties. 
HARDY FLOWERING CRABS both orna- 
mental and fruit-bearing. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 











ZLOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 


8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 

8 oz. $1.00—16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50—5S lbs. $4.50 
Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











+ 


Wi 
GRAVELY 


POWER ™M 
































Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 


Fresh Seed of 
All Our 


NOVELTIES 


Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 











CORNFUME « 


The one-shot, safe, economical and 
easy to apply control for 


CORN EAR WORM 


Will not affect the delicious flavor 
of corn. 


One Pint (enough to treat 600 ears) 
85c postpaid—cash with order. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


ARROW PRODUCTS CO. 
Carlstadt New Jersey 











GAIN A YEAR -~ 


Ke¢e4- 


PLANT THIS FALL! 
iy Men) 























Fall is the ideal time to plant-- 
read how to gain aseason,inthis 
free book in natural color, from 
the Rose Capital of America, 
See the new 1944 Roses, & com- 
plete Parade of Modern Roses-- 
lovely Katherine T. Marshall, 
the amazing Pinocchio, 
etc.—also Perennials 
and Fruits, all for your 
Victory Garden. 
Guaranteed to live 
and bloom. J&P Gar- 
den Guide free with 


Jackson rs Perkins ‘Co. 


525 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 








PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result 
of 50 years breeding. 


STEELE’S Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 


Pansies 
now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 
and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb texture. 
Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply _ 
with Steele’s seeds send for our descriptive cir 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS o22335 


Oregon 










for 
FALL PLANTING 


OUR 1943 CATALOG contains one 
of the most DA collections of 


TULIPS » DAFFODILS 


and other bulbs for spring gardens 


Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs, 
fresh from our farms will pro- 
duce perfect spring flowers. 


Rs Send for your copy today! ILLUSTRATED 


\ | IN COLOR 


CO NLEY’ SLbssom Fam 


BOX 386 H EUGENE, OREGON 





eye, they may be detected by striking the 
plant against a white sheet of paper. Then 
the mites may be seen as they crawl away. 

Wettable sulfur will serve as a quick 
control—two tablespoonfuls to a gallon 
of water being the recommended spray. 
Straight dusting sulfur may be used effec- 
tively as a dust. 

Cornfields may be invaded by the spider 
which frequently migrates in from weeds 
or surrounding trees. A barrier of dusting 
sulfur will stop these migrations. 


Lily Show in Boston 


HE rapidly increasing interest in lily 

culture in America was demonstrated 
at the lily show staged in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, July 7 and 8, by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. This is the 
second lily show held by the society and 
was almost national in scope. It was made 
possible by a special fund given by W. N. 
Craig of Weymouth for the purpose of 
furthering all phases of lily culture. 

Prominent among the exhibits was a 
display of seedlings of Lilium auratum 
grown by Edgar L. Kline of Lake Grove, 
Ore. Another striking display was made 
up of varieties not yet in commerce grown 
by Louis Vasseur of Milton, Mass. S. J. 
Goddard, Framingham, Mass., made a first 
showing of a selected strain of L. regale. 
Another interesting group of seedlings was 
shown by Miss Norma B. Pfeiffer, of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute. 

Alan and Esther Macneil of Sandyloam, 
North Springfield, Vt., staged a large dis- 
play of individual blooms of many kinds 
of garden lilies. Mr. Craig also showed a 
large group of lilies in variety including a 
large vase containing 36 spikes of L. testa- 
ceum. Another interesting collection came 
from the gardens of Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, 
Peekskill, N. Y. An interesting display 
from J. R. Cass, Hyde Park, Mass., dem- 
onstrated the various methods by which 
different lilies are propagated. C. C. Stock- 
man, Newburyport, Mass., showed the 
best spike of lily other than Asiatic—L. 
umbellatum Sappho. 

In addition to lilies, other seasonable 
material was included in the show, particu- 
larly a large display of well-grown herba- 
ceous perennials staged by Mr. Craig. 
Kenneth Houghton, Dedham, Mass., 
showed well-grown Shasta daisies in va- 
riety, while Mr. Vasseur displayed tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias. Another exhibit was 
a group of delphiniums grown by Dr. 
George O. Clark, Newburyport, Mass. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Farmer-Gardener-Foreman, near Bos- 





ton. Cottage supplied. Apply by letter, giving 
experience and references. Box 14, care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 





PRIVATE ESTATE head gardener or farm super- 
visor. North of Boston preferred. Aged 46, mar- 
ried. Life experience all branches. Technical and 
practical training. W., Box 35, Georgetown, Mass. 
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12 ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


Asplenium platyneuron, Ebony Spleenwort. . .$0.25 
Asplenium trichomanes, Maidenhair Spleenwort 35 
Asplenium viride, Green Spleenwort......... 75 








Camptosorus rhizophillus, Walking Fern...... 35 
Dryopteris Fragrans, Fragrant Fern........... 1.00 
Dryopteris Linnaeana, Oak Fern............. 25 
Pellaea atropurpurea, Purple Cliff Brake ..... 35 
Polystichum Braunii, Braun's Holly Fern...... .50 
Polypodium vulgare, Rock Polypody......... .25 
Woodsia alpina, Alpine Woodsia............. 1.00 
WwW ilvensis, Rusty Woodsia............ .25 
Woodsia scopulina, Rocky Mt. Woodsia....... 50 


Send for our Price List of Hardy Ferns and Vt. Wild 
flowers, and remember that we have the largest vari- 
ety of rock garden plants of any nursery in America. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Barre, Vermont 





PETTi¢c 
Y tow yy me 









Quaint litt 
jolden-yellow flowers 
ike hoop petticoats. 
Wide open, 1 inch a- 
cross. 6-in. stems. Special: 
6 Bulbs 26c; 22 Bulbs $1., postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Book Free-Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 
W.Atlee Burpee Co. 125 Burpee Bidg. 

Philadelphia 32, Pa, or Clinton, lowa 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 


PANSIES 


Piper's Improved Giant Tree-Flowering 


3 feet tall. A tall-growing Winter-flowering variety 
that is remarkably free-flowering. Long stemmed, 
particularly adapted for growing under glass for 
cut flower purposes. Cultural instruction with each 
order. $1.50 per packet. 


PIPER'S, LIVINGSTON, 




















NEW JERSEY 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





NARCISSI for naturalizing, garden, cut flowers. 
Fine mixture, mostly not trumpets. Advance-of- 
digging offer, $6.00 per bushel, f.o.b. here. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 





PEAFOWL: Swans, Pheasants, 
Waterfowl. Thirty varieties Pigeons. 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Bantams, Fancy 
Stock. Eggs. 





AUTEN PEONIES: Finest xinds. Free $1.50 
Peony with certain orders. Free catalogue. Collec- 
tion D, Five named Peonies, all different, $2.00 
postpaid; Far West $2.25. Send today. Edward 
Auten, Jr., Box T, Princeville, I 





BEGONIAS. From large collection of rare vari- 
eties. Fine plants, + % ——; Old list now. 
New list later. Mrs. B. Shippy, 536 Willow St., 
Lockport, N. Y. 





BULBS: Sternbergia lutea, $1.50 doz. Old- 
fashioned single blue hyacinths, $1.25 doz. Lycoris 
radiata, $1.00 doz. Ridgeway Farm, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 





GIANT HYBRID ORCHID CACTI. Named, 3 dif- 
ferent labeled for $1.00; Regular Cacti and Suc- 


culents, 12 all different for $1.00; Four Hardy 
Red Azalea, five-inch plants, $1.00; Prepaid. 
Hornberger’s, Hamburg, New York. 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla) 
Large flowering plants, Blue or White, $1.00 each, 
3 for $2.50. Fine for house plants. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS. Fall Plantiug. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant 35c, 3 plants $1.00, 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid. Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


HORTICULTURE 























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Gladiolus Exhibition 


Sponsored by the 
New England Gladiolus 
Society 


AUGUST 18 and 19 
Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


Thursday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





Admission Free 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


OUTDOOR VICTORY GARDEN 
HARVEST SHOW 


In a Tent 


16th Street and The Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wednesday, September 15 
| P.M. to 6 P.M. 


Thursday, September 16 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


ADMISSION FREE 








For schedules and entry blanks, 
address the Secretary, 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(Rittenhouse 8352) 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Mid-Summer Show 


featuring 


Gladiolus, Annuals, 
Perennials, and 





Vegetables 
August | 1, 2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
August 12, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Admission: 


30c for the benefit of the U.S.O. 
(Free to Members) 





Schedules will be sent 
upon request. 

















We grow many choice varieties of 


DAFFODILS 


Also TULIPS, IRIS, LILIES, MUSCARI, 
SCILLAS and many other varieties of 
FLOWERING BULBS 
A card will bring our new Fall Catalog 
WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 120-H Hoquiam, Washington 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 


HERMITAGE GARDENS DAFFODILS 


Outstanding new creations by an American 
breeder, also novelties and popular varieties 
moderately priced. An unsurpassed mixture for 
naturalizing. Write for descriptive catalog. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland 














Dahlias in August 


HE feeding of dahlias is important. 

When flower buds begin to form, apply 
a level tablespoonful of complete, balanced 
plant food around each plant, in a circle 
starting two inches from the stem, and 
extending out ten inches, and work lightly 
into the soil. This feeding should be re- 
peated every two or three weeks. Do not 
allow the plant food to touch the stalk or 
leaves. 

After the plants commence to bloom, 
cover the ground with several inches of 
hay, straw, peat moss or other mulch. 
After mulching, cease cultivation. 

August is the time when many dahlia 
pests go into action. For leaf hoppers and 
plant lice, spray with nicotine sulfate or 
any other good commercial contact spray. 
For mildew, dust with fine dusting sulfur. 
For red spider, also dust with sulfur. 

















IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Most Gorgeous Perennial 
Single and Double. All Colors 
Divisions 8 for $1. Whole plants 2 years old, 
6 for $1. 3 years old, 4 for $1. We have grown 
the above over 25 years and have not received 
a complaint as to quality. Order early, stock 
low in 2 and 3 year plants. 











BRIERDYKE, YARDLEY, PENNA. 

Effective from very first application. 

END poG Keeps dogs away from flowers, 
sANCE shrubs, everg , etc. Harm! 

NUl RDEN repellent...prevents dog damage... 

ww your GA won't dissolve in rain. Send $1 for 






several months’ supply. Sudbu 
Laboratory, 12 Dutton Road, South 
Sudbury, Massachusetts. 


LIQUID 


August, 1943 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERING PLANTS AND BULBS can 
be safely planted now. Virginia Bluebells, White 
Trilliums, Purple Trilliums, Black Cohosch, Blue 
Cohosch, Bottle Gentian, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Blood- 
root, Mandrake or Mayapple, Blue Waterflag, 
Yellow Waterflag, Marsh Marigold, Mountain Pink, 
Wild Geranium, Wild Ginger, Mitrewort, Lavender 
Bergamot, White Pentstemon, Wild Teasel, Pink 
Achillea, Great Blue Lobelia, Cardinal Flower, 
European Bellflower, Bird’sfoot Violet (not bi- 
color), Yellow Violet, Sweet White Violet, Long- 
spurred Blue Violet, Maidenhair Fern, Walking 
Fern, Christmas Fern, Evergreen Wood Fern, Dick- 
son Fern, Common Polypody, Ebony Spleenwort. 
25 of any one single variety for $1.00 postpaid 
east of the Mississippi. West of the Mississippi 
$1.25. Shipped when wanted. The Perkiomen 
Gardens, Pennsburg, Pa. 





HEMEROCALLIS Romance Collection: Bagdad, 
Enchantress, Pale Moon, Serenade. $2.25, post- 
paid. With Rajah, $3.00. Hemerocallis List. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 
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WO Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Daffodils, 

etc., to plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 

W.Atlee Burpee Co. 126 Burpee Bidg. 
Ph ia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 





PEARL HARBOR 


A fine, large, new white Daffodil we are intro- 
ducing along with several other good ones. Ask 
for illustrated catalogue featuring many of the 
finest new Daffodils from Great Britain and 
Australia. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 








HANToN 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
THE HANTON CO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 











The Finest Pink Parrot Tulip 

Its color is a beautiful clear pink, feathered out 
side with apple green. Giant lacinated blooms on 
long, stiff stems. Always the big attraction in the 
garden 

12 for $1.50, 25 for $3.00, top sized bulbs, postpaid 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 
Write now for illustrated catalog of choice tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths, crocus, iris & other hardy bulbs. 














MECHLUING’S 


Ant Powder 


Rotenone base. Harmless to animals 
and humans. Sold by drug, hardware 
and garden supply stores. 


MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS « Phila., Pa. 





























LABOR SHORTAGE COMPELS ABANDONMENT OF ACREAGE 


laMoRe 


WORLD FAMOUS 


(R:l§ 





The huge acreage at my Iris Ranch in the State of 
Washington must be cut down at least 75% on account 
of critical labor shortage. In doing this, I prefer to give 
a certain percentage of the plants away to those who 
will appreciate them and enjoy them rather than to just 
plow them under. But, of course, it costs money to dig, 
pack and ship them; and in order to pay the expense 
involved I must also sell a certain percentage of them. 
Se my proposition to you is outlined below. 





GIVEN AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREES 


If You Order lmmediately 


Each collection represents a varied color range. The 
varieties in these three collections are entirely different 
from those offered in the June issue of this magazine. 
There would be no duplicates if both groups were 
ordered complete. All will be strong flowering size 
plants and each plant will be labelled. They will be 
sent by express direct from my Iris Ranch in the State 
of Washington and the small express charge is to be 
paid to the express company on delivery of package. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT THEM 
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COLLECTION Ne. 4 


4 Superb Iris FREE 


GOLDEN TREASURE—40 in. A real floral Treasure in 
rich golden yellow. Tops in this color. Former price 
$20.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

BLUE TRIUMPH—42 in. Originators Triumph in soft 
blue, considered by —- the nearest approach to 
perfection in any Iris. Formerly $25.00, NOW FREE. 

ORDER OF THE PURPLE—44 in. A distinctly new, rich, 
red-purple blend of massive size and great beauty. 
YOU MAY HAVE THIS FREE. 

PURISSIMA—48 in. Considered by many experts the 
best white. Former price $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 
The above group of 4 superb Iris will be sent to 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 
money order for the following ‘‘SUPERB” Collection 


of 10 varieties for $3.05. 


“SUPERB” Collection 
10 Superb Iris for $3.05 


NARANJA—40 in. The only Iris of True Orange Color. 
“Superb!” ‘’Gorgeous!” “‘Magnificent!’’ are some of 
the visitor's comments. Former price $20.00 each. 

MARY ELIZABETH—4O0 in. Large velvety flowers of rosy 
brilliance. My own special favorite among 5000 va- 
rieties I have grown. Formerly $35.00 each. 

ST. LOUIS—48 in. Rich, brilliant, velvety blue-violet bi- 
color. Superb in its class. Formerly $10.00 each. 

KING JUBA—40 in. A huge, brilliant flower of perfect 
poise with golden upper petals and carmine lower 
petals. Was $20.00 each. 

ABELARD—30 in. Very early, rich, velvety bright Ma- 
hogany Red. Blooms 2 to 3 weeks ahead of others. 
IMP. L BLUSH—44 in. Exquisitely fragrant soft pink. 

Largest and finest of this color. Former price $10.00. 

KHAMA—42 in. Superb velvety crimson bicolor. CHAL- 
LENGE CUP AND MEDAL WINNER. Formerly $25.00. 

HUGUETTE—50 in. Huge blue flowers of shimmering 
si texture on stalks shoulder high. Formerly $10.00. 

MIDGARD-——36 in. Lovely pink and yellow blend. Every- 
body’s favorite. Former price $10.00 each. 

NASSAK—42 in. New. Huge white flowers with blue 
feather stitched border. 

The 10 “SUPERB” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 

Iris (tctal 14 large plants) having a former value of 

more than $200.00, will be sent to you on receipt of 


check or money order for only $3.05. 
1 EACH—14 Varieties 
3 EACH—42 Planis 
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COLLECTION Ne. 5 


4 Elite Iris FREE 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. Tallest and one of the best 
yellows. Prodigious bloomer. Formerly $20.00 for a 
single plant. NOW FREE. 

BLUE \VET—46 in. Intense rich deep blue; seems to 
be cut out of velvet. A perfect izis. Formerly $50.00 a 
yest NOW FREE. 

MARY BARNETT—42 in. Delightfully fragrant flowers 
of a glorified sky-blue color. Very free flowering. 
Former price $10.00 each. NOW FREE. 

NINGALL—46 in. A lovely blend of soft rosy buff and 
lilac. Was $25.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 ELITE Iris will be sent to you 

ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or money 

order for the following “ELITE” Collection of 10 


varieties for $3.15. 


“ELITE” Collection 
10 Elite Iris for Only $3.15 


G. P. BAKER—48 in. DYKES MEDAL AND SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. Perfect rich canary yellow. Form- 
erly $100.00 for a single gee 

LOCHINVAR—38 in. An Iris giant in brilliant blue- 
violet. Very a flowering. 

PHEBUS—42 in. Exceedingly handsome, beautifully 
formed, nicely poised, lemon yellow flowers. Former 
price $15.00 each. A real beauty. 

RHEINGAUPERLE—34 in. Delightful 
grance. Free flowering apple-blossom 

ROB ROY—36 in. An extra fine red-tone 
fect in form and poise. 

SITKA—48 in. Exceedingly fragrant huge white. Larg- 
est, tallest and best white in ty opinion. 

SUMMER TAN—-38 in. A delightful ‘‘Tan” color. Hand- 
some and unusual. My choice in this color. 

TALISMAN—38 in. A subtle blending of red, yellow 
and pink, as in the World Famous Talisman Rose. 
Delightful fragrance. Formerly $25.00 each. 

TIGER-TIGER—36 in. One of the 12 best. Rich tan and 
brilliant velvety Van Dyke red. Very fragrant. For- 
merly $10.00 for a single plant. 

WASATCH—40 in. Huge flowers of glistening white, 
etched around the border with blue. Largest of this 
type. Formerly $15.00 each. 

The 10 “ELITE” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 

Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value more 

than $275.00, will be sent to you on receipt of check 

or money order for only $3.15. 


1 EACH—14 Varieties. .............: Oe $3.15 


gardenia fra- 
ink. 
variety, per- 





3 EACH—42 Plants 








ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 12 varieties FREE $9.10 


3 EACH, 
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C@LLECTION Ne. 6 


4 All Star Iris FREE 


MARY SENNI—A 5 Star variety with very large, exceed- 
ingly fragrant flowers in brilliant violet tones. Was 
$25.00. NOW FREE. 

JASMANIA—42 in. Fragrant. The unusual yellow tone 
worn by all in the Hindu Jasmania festival. Was 
$30.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

MY MARYLAND—48 in. Flowers in the rich deep 
blended tones of expensive oriental rugs. Formerly 
$25.00 each. NOW FREE. 

VALOR—50 in. Deep rich blackish blue violet-—bright 
crimson in the sunlight. Best of its color. Formerly 
$20.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 ALL STAR IRIS will be sent 

to you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 

money order for the following ‘ALL STAR’ COL- 


LECTION of 10 varieties for $3.20. 


“ALL STAR” Collection 
10 All Star Iris for Only $3.20 


MARQUITA—40 in. My choice as one of the dozen best 
among 5000 varieties tested. Smooth Ivory, with an 
eggshell finish and lower petals veined ruby red. A 
real beauty. Formerly $30.00 each. 

BLUE HILL—40 in. A symphony in blue and one of the 
best of this color. You'll like it. 

AMENTI—36 in. Stylish flowers of ecru and soft lilac, 
delightfully ruffled. Formerly $10.00 each. 

GOLDILOCKS—36 in. Smooth, lustrous, silky ‘green 
gold” flowers, exceedingly fragrant and long flower- 
ing season. Formerly $50.00 each. 

SEPTEMBER SKIES—28 in. Flowers in May and again 
in September. Rich brilliant pansy violet tones. 

OCTOB. BLAZE—24 in. Burgundy Red, flowering in 
May and again in September, October. Formerly 
$15.00 for a single plant. 

MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 in. WINNER OF TWO 
MEDALS. Dubonnet Red tone. Formerly $10.00 each. 

SANTA BARBARA—40 in. One of the finest brilliant 
blues, of large size and delightful fragrance, and 
beautifully formed. 

PEACHES—32 in. A most attractive Iris in novel colors, 
yellow striped and flushed flame red. 

SACHEM—40 in. Very fragrant, rich, velvety, dazzling 
red. A perfect Iris. Formerly $20.00 each. 

The 10 “ALL STAR” Iris listed above, with the 4 

FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former 

value of $250.00 will be sent to you on receipt of 

check or money order for only $3.20. 

1 EACH—14 Varieties 


3 EACH—42 Plants 


OPP PPP PDT 


with 36 FREE PLANTS — $25.50 





I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, 
I reserve the right to substitute equally good, or better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. Bl, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money or check for $.......... 





for which please send me the following: 
C) “SUPERB” Collection $3.05 with 4 FREE plants as described 

(J “ELITE” Collection $3.15 with 4 FREE plants as described 

[] “ALL STAR” Collection $3.20 with 4 FREE plants as described 

() 1 Each of the 3 Collections including 12 FREE plants $9.10 

() 3 Each of the 3 Collections with 36 FREE plants $25.50 


My DeLuxe Iris 
FR and Peony Book 

containing more 
than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 





FROM MICHIGAN: May 20, 1943 “Recently I received 

some Iris from you and they have been planted and 

started to grow. I have never received such healthy 
lants in all my gardening experience.” 

OM KANSAS: May 22, 1943 ‘I have just seen some of 
the largest and most beautiful Iris I ever beheld bloom- 
ing in my neighbor’s garden. She got these from you 
last year and most of them are now in bloom and are 
perfectly gorgeous. I must have some of them.” 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. B1 — Bayside, Long Island, New York 





MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 














